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But intlitary ne«'d.s must eome fir-^t^ as all 
Auierieaus wtHihl have it* 
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Meet the dragon wagon 



typical example of F. Goodrich development in rubber 



1^ 



AGON WAGON** IS what the 
soldiers call this tank recovery 
unit. It is a mammoth truck trailer 
powered by an army-cJesigned tractor, 
big enough to carry a 30'toii General 
Sherman tank on its back. 

On the battlefield, the dragon wagon 
used to haul away disabled tanks, 
carry them behind the lines to a repair 
depot. 

Tires for such front-line service 
presented an unusual problem. They 
had to be able to carry tremendous 
loads, to travel over rodcs and desert 



sand, to wade through mud and water 
— and to keep on going when hit by 
machine 'gLin bullets! 

For many army jobs regular B. F. 
Goodrich truck tires did the trick. For 
combat service special tires were 
developed of extra -thick rubber. These 
tires are built in such a way that wherL 
hit by a bullet the extra-thick sidewalls 
can support the load. And the tires 
are locked to the rim so that even when 
flat, the tire hangs on to the wheeL 
The vehicle can still travel. 

It s because of these military needs 



that tires for civilians are scarce, but 

some are being made. Those for 
passenger cars are all-synthetic 
(99.B%) and are almost as good as 
pre-war tires. Truck tires aren't yet as 
good, especially in intercity .service 
with overloads, but are being improved 
day by day. If you c^;; buy tires, go to a 
B. R Goodrich dealer or store. You'll 
get synthetic tires backed by 17 years 
of experience with synthetic rubber in 
all kinds of products. The B, f. Gooii* 
fkh Co., Akrofi, O. ff?IJ 



B.F. Goodrich 

Track & Bus Tires 



■itWlMitlnn Office, WiihSngicm, D- C\ Eilllflflol, Ad' 
i^'tH tliri'f j'«iirjt: Xt i'vntu i rdny. ETilcred an 



ONE WAY TO RELIEVE THE 




The Vehicles and Men Available Can Do More Work! 



Right now highway transportation in every 
State in the Union is breaking down. Lack of 
vehicles and manpower is responsible. 

The Office of Defense Transportation, which 
is charged with the duty of keeping highway 
transportation functioning, has called attention 
to the- seriousness of the situation. So have offi- 
cials of the War Production Board and the mili- 
tary services. 

They see the urgent need for more vehicles 
and more men • • . hut wm are noi going to get 
enough because strictly n%iUtary production 
must come first. 

What can we do? We can make the trucks 
and rneti that are available do more work ! 

How? By removing the restrictions which 
prevent the available vehicles and men from 
transporting the loads of which ihey are cap- 
able! 

Every hour of every day trucks and trailers 
roll over the highways underloaded — because 
some State along the route has a weight limita- 
tion which is lower than the others. 



The laws of the most restrictive State control 
the entire haul! 

Thousands of extra tons of war material could 
be moved— with existing vehicles and man- 
power — if either or both of these two actions 
were taken by the States; 

• Liberalize their vehicle size and weight 
laws in line with other States * . . or 

• Establish reciprocity between States — per- 
mit a vehicle which is of legal size and 
weight in its "home" State to travel un- 
molested in all others. 

That's all that is necessary to enable present 
vehicles and the men who operate them to do 
more work — and at least relieve the motor 
transport crisis! 

What About Your State? 



Do you hve in a "bottleneck" StaU* ^ir, ih 
your St&ie bottli^d up by ndjoining States? 
If you w»nt to find out how yoy stand, &^nd 
for our booklet "Am the United States 
United?** or request it through the Fruehauf 
branch in your city, Reed ii — then write 
your Congressmen and State ofBcials. 




TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF WASTED HAULAGE CAPACITY 
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World's iorgpjf BuiMerj of frtfck-Traihrs 



FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY « DETROIT 
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Don't let anyone give you a PT boat after the war. You'd go broke buy- 
ing enough gasoline for her hungry engines. But right now, no price is 
too high to pay for added speed and power for our fighting PT crews. 



How far could a "PT" go on an "A" ticket? 



► A month's supply of *'A" tickets 
would allow barely enough gasoline 
to warm up the three huge engines of 
one of these Jap-smashers, And it 
would have to be high octane gaso- 
line to be of any use at all. 

The point is that aU our gasoline 
fighting machines — land, sea and air 
— require enormous quantities of 
high octane fuel. And that's why 
there's less gasoline in the U.S.A. for 
civilians— and less Ethyl fluid to 
raise its quality, in spite of stepped - 
up Ethyl production. 



Every gallon of America's fighting 
gasoline contains Ethyl fluid. 

Today, more and more Ethyl is 
going overseas. But someday — after 
the u-ar— this high octane gasoline 
will stay home. Result: gasoline for 
automobiles, airplanes, trucks, buses 
and tractors of higher quality than 
Americans ever enjoyed before. Ulti- 
mately engines will be designed to 



take full advantage of this gasoHne. 

In this post-war development, the 
Ethyl Corporation looks forward to 
playing a special part. Through oiir 
Detroit and San Bernardino labora- 
tories, now busy with war workj we 
plan to work closely with automotive, 
aviation, tractor and petroleum engi- 
neers—helping them to get the most 
from post-war gasoline and engines. 



ETHYL CORPORATION 

Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 

CHRYSLER BUILDING. NEW YORK CJTY 
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Land -Ho! 



In a ^aleil stainless slerl nmm a I the aero-itieilieal 
laboralory al \V riplil Kielil, LL S. Amiy niedieos^ are 
ca.slinp tlietnselves adrift in rubber boats where 
they endure the equivalent of arrlie bliz/ards, the 
bhi^lerinf: Irupie sun. r>r lt>rrenlial (Irnvnpoiir."^* 

Kefrifjeration and air eonditiotiing for this weather 
room, as provided by \ork. [ilaees at the Rngerti|is 
of these seienlisls, temperatures frooi 10"* beluvv zerc» 
to I5(n' . above anit hinni(hl\ from ]0 ]ier4H*nt to the 
saturation point. And this equipment- roupled with 
an ultra -violet **suii/' hu^e blowers and fa<*ilities 



YORK 



I 



for t1oi>din^ tlie f*haniher with sea \wiler or (*overin| 
it ankle-*l**<'p in sand, jirovifles the means of reprc 
durinp weather at anv jioint on thi^ rricdir 

As a result of tlie researches maile possilde Jiy tlie 
weather room, these Army invest tpalors see on their 
horizon, srientifie, efTeeli\ e pn>terlion from sun burn, 
uindburn. frost bile, salt water sores and otiier ill-- 
of exposure that have rost the hves u( man\ 
s#>idiers- sailor^ and flyers an ibis ^1 
f^ltdial war. 

\ork (Corporation, \ork* Penna. 
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Iron Fireman 

SamTud 

for the Nation 
... for You 





TODAY, fuel saving means more 
than just money saving — fuel sav- 
ing is conservfilion /or tvar. Every day, 
in heating and po\\"er plants across ihe 
nation. Iron Fireman automatic stokers 
dre proving ihcir ability to save coal iu 
substantial quantities. 

Iron Fireman stokers deliver more 
heat, more power with less coaL Iron 
Fireman firing automatically feeds just 
tlie right amount of coal — no more, no 
less — to maintain cnrrent heat or s learn 
pressure. And Iron Fireman automatic 
firing cuts manpower requirements* 

||^ Stokers now available 

Due to Iron Fireman's ability to make 
les^ coal go further^ new regulations 
make owners of heating and power 
plants (other than residential) eligible 
to apply for immediate stoker installa- 
tions. Our nationwide organization of 
qualified factory representatives and 
dealers is at your service. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company^ 3212 West 
106th Street, Cleveland, 11 Ohio, 

Iren Firexnsn MmiuriicttirinB Co., PortJanii^ Ot^iioa 
Clevfliitid, f >hio; Turantfi, IfJi nulla 

IRON FfR£MAN 

COAL SIOKIR 




yZ^&ufAy the 

Editors' .^ec^ 



OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 

STOKERS i"* thf rrsuh of the applicatioti of •Qund pntl* 
cifdcit c(Miibu»iiDn ami engineering. Coal %m i^red under 
forced dritft, witb autamititc rej^ulatioii of air uid coal 
tct prrkdticr efGcieai oombti&tloii* 



Tomorrow's work * . . 

ALMOST three times as many boys pre- 
fer big business enterprises or the gov- 
ernment service to jobs with small 
firms; but four times as many would 
prefer going into business for them- 
selves, according to the results of a 
**career survey" made by the Institute 
of Student Opinion. 

The Institute, sponsored by Bchola^Wc 
Magazines f made the poll v^^ith the help 
of 1,230 affiliated high school newspa- 
pers. The students were asked: 

'If you could begin your career in any 
of the following, and obtain the same 
income at the start, which would you 
choose — a) Government or public ser- 
vice; b) v^'orking for a large business 
or industrial corporation; c) working 
for a small business or industry; d) ov^^n- 
ing or managing your own business: e) 
a profession such as medicine, law^ 
teaching or nursing; f) farming?*' 

Nearly 60 per cent of the 112,000 boys 
and girls who answered aspire to inde- 
pendent occupations. 

All the students who voted were "de- 
pression children." That f act» points out 
M, R. Robinson, publisher of Scholastic 
Magazines f doesn't seem to have de- 
prived most of them of ambition to con- 
tinue ''the American tradition of rugged 
individualism/' 

Ten second quiz 

A FRIEND who "just stuck his head in 
the door to see if we were busy** found 
that we weren't and submitted a clip- 
ping with an invitation to "guess where 
it was published/' 

We couldn't guess. Can you ? 

*'The period of governmental opera- 
tion of the coal mines through which we 
are now passing should be a lesson to 
American coal miners, as well as all 
American workingmen, that the best 
interest of the American worker does 
not lie in governmental operation of in- 
dustry. It has been demonstrated over 
and over again in every country in the 
world where governmental operation 
has superseded private enterprise, or 
through outright ownership or complete 
supervision, that governmental methods 




invariably constitute an onslaught 
against established shop practices and 
the breaking down of customs estab- 
lished by long years of collective bar- 
gaining/' 

It appeared in the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal of January 15. 

Meet the authors 

IT IS something of a Washington i 
toni. when impaled on a question of ; 
tocol or practicany anything else, to 
Herbert Corey, so, naturally, we asked 
his opinion on the best man to write an 
article about Russia, 

He introduced Junius B. Wood whom 
he met in Germany or somewhere years 
ago and has kept in touch with ever 
since^ which speaks well for interna- 
tional news services because^ as foreign 
correspondent for various American 
newspapers and magazines, Mr. Wood 
has been in all the continents and most 
of the countries of the world. 

He was in Siberia with the American 
troops in 1919 and in Moscow from 1923 
to 1926 when the first Five-Year Plan 
was being launched. Ten years later, he 
returned for another year. Since then he 
has never lost touch with Russia, See 
page 28. 

Between whiles, Mr, Wood was as- 
signed in Germany and, for an early 
issue, he promises his first-hand obser- 
vations on that country and his predic- 
tions for its future* 

This also seems to be a good place to 
mention Lee H. HiH who, on page 27, 
gives some circumstantial advice as to 
how to present a case before the War 
Labor Board, Mr. Hill knows this sub- 
ject both as a business man — he is vic^^H 
president of Allis-Chalmers Manufac-^^H 
turing Company— and as an industry 
member on various WLB committees. 

Another authority in this issue is 
Herbert F. Goodrich who writes on com- 
mercial law. He is Judge Herbert F, 
Goodrich of the U. S, Circuit Court of 
Appals for the Third Circuit. 

Previously Judge Goodrich had been 
on the legal faculties of the University 
of Iowa, University of Michigan and the 
dean of law at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He served for a time as editor of 
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IT'S THE 



WHO MAKE THE 



X^ong hours - . . shonage of materials 
. , . lack of manpower * * • have noi prevented 
the men of Erie and other American Rail- 
roads from solving ihe greatest transporta* 
lion problem in all history. 

And full credit should be given railroad men 
for their fine spirit of cooperation— their loy* 
alty— their willingness to see the job through. 

For it is these qualities in its men that made 
it possible for Erie to establish a new all-time 
record of 15 billion ton-miles last year, an in- 
crease of 26.4% over 1942 and 40^ over 194L 

It is these qualities that enabled Erie to 
reach a new high record of average daily 
movement of freight cars* 

It is these qualities that give good service 
to shippers and travelers at times when 
demands for transportation reach unprece- 
dented new heights. 

It is the men who make the Erie, 

And these men will continue to give 
America the world's finest and most econom- 
ical transportation in war or peace. 











rie Railroad 

:>F AMIfriCA S RAILROADS-Ali UNHID FOR VICTORY 



the Michigan Law Rmiew, has writte 
many bookB and articles on the law and 
collaborated on others. He demonstrated . 
his active interest in the subject 
which he writes for us during his aervici 
as a member of the Procedural Hulesl 
Committee of Pennsylvania, 

New dish for Popeye . . . 

NO LONGER will fathers have to 
spinach to set an example for the young 
sters. Spinach has a competitor. The 
name of this new vegetable hero is 
tampala. an "easily grown and nutri- 
tious green of oriental origin." Long con- 
sidered a delicacy in Chin a » its leaves 
and stems can be cooked together or 
separatelyp and the young crisp leavea 
may be used in salads. It takes from 
mx to eight weeks for tampala to 
reach usable size but, being a tall» 
branching plant that grows from two 
to four feet high, repeated pickings can 
be made during most of the summer. 
The leaves are tender, with a mild dis- 
tinct flavor; the stalks are suggestive 
of artichokes. 



Trouble by the pound 



i 



j OP A has been frowning on the grocers* 
long-established custom of selling most 
produce by the *'bunch/' Obviously a 
bunch is not an exact unit. 

If a vendor should remove a couple 
of units from each bunch he would 
shortly have several additional bunches, 
and the price ceiling on that commodity 
would at least have been warped. 

This could be overcome by a regula- 
tion requiring that produce be sold by 
the pound and such a rule is already in 
effect on citrus fruits. 

It is proposed for other kinds of pro-^g 
duce in the near future. In the opinion fl| 
of men who know the food industry, this 
will not work for a very practical 
reason. 

The method requires either more 
scales or more workers, and there is 
none of the one and few of the other. 

Two techniques are possible in sellinj 
by weight : In self-ser\ice» the customer^ 
selects the produce she wants, weighs it 

I and then takes it to the checker whog 
check -weighs it. That requires twoi 
scales. The other method is for a clerk to 
weigh the customer's selectton and then 

I write the weight on the package for th€ 
checker's guidance. That requires more 
clerks. 

One large, self-ser\'ice chain esti* 
mates that it will need between 6,500 
I and 7.500 more scales if it sells produce 
I by weight. Chains generally, according 
\ to one sample survey, need 1.000 ne\ 
scales right now- — w^ould need 30,000 un-^ 
der the proposed rule. The fact thai 
scales now subject to ordinary wearJ 
would take a terrific beating if all pro^ 
duce w*as weighed, accounts for the dis- 
crepancy, 

WPB has so far released no material 
for new scales. The supply of used scales 
is almost entirely gone. Just the same 
OPA still plans for weighing produce- 
except carrots which will continue to be 
sold by the bunch. Nobody we talkec 
to knew why. 
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TO HAVE BEAUTY. 
AND AN EYE FOR 



BUSINESS, TOO! 



n tmusually large number of 
beauty aids are waiting to be applied 
to the face o£ postwar business. 

Imagineersi can set to work in this 
field with gusto and engineer the 
present appearance of equipment 
and products into obsolescence. It 
will make the bet t er- world -to-live - 
in also a Better world to look al; 
more vital, it is one of the most 
effective ways of creating jobs. 

After V-day rueh, there may well 
be plenty of need for stimulation, 
Alcoa Alurninuni^ for one, caa 
5end the appeal of dyed -in -the - 
metal colors to myriad new and 
Renewed civiUaii products. Shiny or 
tte surfaces; nonglaring black or 
glistening pastels; persuasive gold, 
I'xcitLng reds or soothing blues. 

How soon, depends upon the 
war, of course. That is and will con- 
tinue to be our first job. Alcoa 
production is ample enough for us 



to hope that it may be quite soon* 
One thing sure — when Alcoa 
Alloys are again available for civiHan 
goods, the combination of strength, 
light w^eight, resistance to corrosion, 
ihe extremely versatile and attrar- 
live appearance, with the rest of 
the dozeu advantages of aluminum^ 



^ei 

mi 



ONE OF 
12 REASONS FOR USING 




1 
J 




ALUMINUM 




will strike a good sized spark for 
I he much needed postw^ar boom 

Whatever your own part in this 
future, the appearance of what you 
make is the point at w4iich your 
product will be first judged. 

And if you depend upon an aluml- 
tium alloy— as you will if you want 
strength^ lightness and beauty — you 
w ill need absolute assiu^ance of uni- 
formity in color and in w"orkability* 

L oiformity in the manufacture ol 
aluminum comes not merely from 
the mechanical controls which can be 
pretty generally takeu for granted m 
.American industries today, but also 
from an essential human element — 
knack. It is personal control contrib- 
uted by individual worker's long- 
time familiarity with aluminum^ 

Alcoa is a synonym for knack with 
aluminum, 

Alumnum Company of America, 
2125 Gidf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Q. Omrttng qf fmk Jottii was tnvfnted m a 
frtruh candy shop. Fmt or Jtctton.^ 
A, Faci- In 1809. Pcrfecdon of modern 
canninff is found in 2 milNon cases 
of Washing ton -Oregon fruit shipped 
yearly via Northern Pacific- 



Q, JVnif/ has no gondola monopoiy; ihoii- 
sands are m tue in Amfnca. fact m fictwrt? 
A. Fact, U* S. gondolAs (open top 
freight cars) hauled nearly 2 million 
ton* of crushed rock ballast in 1942*3 
to improve Northern Pacific tracks. 




I 



Some farms in X. P, terutmjf wait 50 
ytafs Jot hafvtst. Fait m fiction? 
JU Fact. Lumbermen have registered 
2,250,000 acres of tree farms tn Wash- 
ington and Oregon on which they will 
cut only 50-to* 100-year-old irees. 




Q. yoftkiviit wheat grmters grind ihfir 
own flmr /or home me. fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction* Fanners buy much of the 
400,000 tons of fiour— enough for 
76,190,476 loaves of bread— hauled 
yearly by Northern Pacific Railway* 




'Wfatn Street of the Jkofthitesf^ ts the 
namf of a novel, fact or fiction? 
A* Fiction. Il*s the Northern Pacific 
Railway » known as **Main Street of 
the Northwest*' because it links more 
of the Northwest's population centers. 




lORTHEM m PiLMFIC 

MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 



I Sate at lost 

IN OUR December numb^l- we 
tempted to gi%*e our readers a passing 
srtiile with a cartoon which showed two 
attractive girl workers in a war plant 
This note Is by way of an open lett* 
to those people who wrote us con 
plaining that the girls were not proper I 
drt'SK<'d for safety— and especially to Xh 
gentleman who merely chided. *"Tsl. 
Tsk, Nation s Businkss/* and enclosed 
a hair net which our secretary is now 
wearing most becomingly. 

Hastening to make amends, we goi 
the cartoonist to repeat the girls, dress- 
ing one in accordance with the best 
safety practices and leaving the otheiv 
as she had been originally dressed — t 
show the depth of his shame. The resi 
may be seen on page 39, 

Incidentally, this involved more di£ 
culty than you would imagine becaus 
between drawings, Cartoonist JimiT 
Caborn became Private Caborn of 
U. S. Army, 

Seabee is woman's conscience 

A LETTER from a '^Seabee** to a loc 
paper tells of a dramatic struggle b^ 
tween cash-in-hand-desire and the wit 
to-be-patriotic: 

"I watched a smartly dressed womc 
walk up to the Pennsylvania Avenu 
Post Office war bond window and with . 
guilty look take four bonds out of 
purse. Her eyes caught mine. 

**ln about five seconds she tossed ti 
about- to*be-cashed bonds back in h^ 
purse» snapped it closed and strode 
with her head high and a triumphajj 
look on her face. When I go overseas] 
know one American who is squarely bi 
hind me with at least four war bonds. 

What we want to know is: Why did it 
take a Seabee as long as ilve seconds 

Investment suggestion 

IF THE home folks knew how muc 
good their dollars given to the 
Cross do, they would give twice as muc 

It is hard for a clviHan, who has live^ 
20 or €0 years without need of contact 
with the Red Cross, to realize that, in th 
armed forces he might easily call on th^ 
Bed Cross a dozen times a year — and 
ceive help at other times without calllnj 

Before the soldier, or sailor, leave 
this country he may need the Red Cros 
If there is sickness in his family, tl: 
Red Cross will check for him and 
necessary see his superior officers an 
get him an emergency furlough. If 
has no money for this furlough, the o3 
ganization will lend it to him. 

When our soldier or sailor has gor 
across, the Red Cross is just as necei 
sary to him. Even more so. We do n< 
need to recite again the stories of bloc 
plasma, of prisoners of war, of oversea 
servicemen's clubs, of rehabilitation 
wounded, of recruiting nurses for 
services. You have read them, and man 
other activities of the Red Cross. 

During March the Red Cross is mai 
ing its War Fund Drive. Every Amer 
can citizen will welcome the opportunit 
to contribute. 
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r0 lAMP 



WITH THe Bt/IUT-PROOF Ksr 



/T happened im njten. When a welder 
was working, his extension cord 
lamp, hanging or lying nearby, was bom- 
barded by particles of white-hot steel, 
breaking the bulb. That meant time 
wasted to get a new bulb , , , slower work, 

G-E Research brought an answer to this 
problem* Soon, welders were using a 
new G-E rough service lamp coated with 
a tough, resilient film of lacquer . , . a 
lamp with a ''bullet-proof vest" that 
resisted welding spatter, helps speed 
war work* 




The same G-E research i which licked this war 
producrion problem* helps give you rhe best 
lamps for every lighting need* And always its 
aim is to make G^E lamps stay brighter huger. 



G£ MAZDA LAMPS 



GENERAL 




ELECTRIC 



Htar tht Gtneral Eleclrie rm/io programs: "Tht G-E All-Girl Orcbtilra", Sun/lay 
lop. m. £irr, NBC; "Tht WaM Today" neu-s, entry wttkdaj 6:4SP. m, E\fT, CBS. 




BUr BONDS 
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THERE ARE STILL 
UNDISCOVERED CONTINENTS 



Columbus had a definite goal— a 
westbound sea route to Asia. But 
what he found was a new continent 
— a new source of Nature's wealth- 
Modern research also has its 
goals: it, too, is discovering new 
resources. Starting from the 
knowns of science, it charts its 
voyages into the unknown. Behind 
each voyage is a theory that there 
is a passageway. 

But research doesn*t hold stub- 
bornly to its theories. If it finds 
islands instead of a continent, it 
accepts tliem, for it expects the 



unexpected. It studies their rela- 
tion to the known lands of science. 
And on the basis of its increased 
knowledge J it makes revised plans 
for progress. In science there is 
always a continent ahead. 

Just what research will disclose 
can never be forecast. But history 
has proved that from research flow 
discoveries of value to nnankind. 
From Bell Telephone Laboratories 
there has poured a full stream of 
improvements in the telephone art. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
kept America leading the world in 



telephony. And its researches have 
contributed importantly to other 
arts of communication — to the 
phonograph and sdund-motion 
pictures, to radio broadcasting and 
television. 

Today, as ever since Pearl Har 
bor, its efforts in research and de 
sign are devoted to the war needs 
of the nation. 

When peace comes, its organised 
teams of research scientists and en- 
gineers will continue to explore 
and invent and perfect for the im 
provement of telephony. 



i 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEl 




■ « of bitw""'' 
■"""'J'rn.e-' 

services o<. wing '"^ " 

0'""''^ . . ^ anil , , (,no iiUO W"^ 

,„a U.bUv»sl volume 0 

meot , now fin'^'^^ 



^ V, "...V 1, "r 

"-""Versiiie, 



Ne 



ieariy everybody has ideals and opinioni^ about 
bituminous eoal and the men ^^■ho mine il. Doubt* 
less many have questions they'd like to a§k about 
the industry. 

Wc are eager to answer such questions^ because hc 
arc glad to tell you about our industry. Its Jirac- 
tices and policies are an open book. 

You will find, as we answer your queeUons, that the 
operators are taking their responsibilities seriously. 



and that the men M ho work in the tttioes live pretty 
much the same kind of lives as workmen everj'where* 

The bituminous producers gladly accept this assign- 
ment to keep you informed and up to date on their 
business. They consider it u part of their duty as 
good citizens, good employers, and producerfs of 
America's No, 1 source of heat and euersv. 

BUY MOJIE WAR BONDS 




OUS COAl 



60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N, Y. 
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LCT (Landing Craft Tanks) 105 ft. 



LCV(P) (Landing Craft Vehicle Personnel) 36 ft. 



ANIERICAS FIGHTERS MOVE IN 
-WITH GM DIESELS 



I N the face of enemy fii 
' shores and pour out 



fire these remarkable invasion boats nose in on enemy 
pour out Americans tough fighters and fighting equipment. 



They move on split-second orders ^ — must get in and oui again by them- 
selves — on the dot, come hell or high water. 

It's the kind of service that calls for utmost reliability and quick response* 

In these capable craft — from the 36-foot LCV(P) to the big 328- foot LST 
— you find the engines America and our Allies know so well. General 
Motors Diesels. 

To these engines are assigned the jobs that call for the greatest de- 
pendability the engine world knows- 



GENERAL MOTORS 



DIESEL 
POWER 



ENGINES . . , 15 to 250 H.P. . . OBTROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIV/S/ON, Oefro/f, Mich. 
Engines of ihh ssrhs power the ICt and oU ihe smaller landing craft 

LOCOMOTIVES ELECTRO -MOTIVE OlVtSlON, to Grange, UL 

Engines from this Division propyl the giant LST vessels 

ENGINES . . t50 io 200Q . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DiViSION, Ctey^etand, Ohio 
More than 40 types of Navy vessets are powered hy engines of this Division 
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Dorit look now, 
1 Rubber Plantation, 1944 Model 





X equatorial Vm East which In peace- 
time supplied our crude rubber needs 
now are fenced off from us by a ring of 
enemy sceel. 

Buc plans go indomitably forward to 
produce in America this year as near as 
can be to 50,000,000 tires for civilians, 
from synthetic rubber plants nor in ex- 
isrence 24 monrhs a^<» 



It took the best that science, the rubber 



industry and government could give, to 
make that come true, but k is true, and 
it cancels a deadly threat lo the pace of 
the nation's war program. 

How fruitfully it has come true is per- 
hiips nowhere more vividly illustrated 
than in the scalwart Goodyear synthetic 
rubber tires pictured here, now being 
built for sale to eligible drivers. 

Tht^se big, tough, springy tires really 
had their origm in Goodyear research 





long ago, almost two decades before thi 
research was housed in the million-^— 
dollar laboracory which shelters it today. 

They are greatly advantaged by Good- 
year s long experience in handling syn- 
thetic rubber, a knowledge that dates 
back beyond the granting of our first ^ 
sy nr h et ic pa te n ts in 1927. 

Direct descendants <jf America's first 1 
all-synthetic rubber tire, produced byl 
GtKxlyear in 1957, they benefit from our j 
work in building for the Army the first | 
tires wholly made from synthetic rub- 
ber produced in rhe new governments^ 
plants. 

We are confident you will find them co 
be the best tires being built today, rep- 
resentative of that standard which for 
years has made *'more people ride on 
Gtxdyear tires than on any other kind/* 



Liuen to Oevdvwt'i "HOOK 'N' LAOt>Et FOLUES*' 
HiC 5ATyftl»AY MORHINOS 
5«« your io€ol E>op«r for tiima cmd ttoliofi 



Another nuisoit /or cim&sing Go&dytar^ 

Next t« qyality, com- 
petent service counts 
most in gming full per* 
fofmancc from tires. 
Gouclyear dealers com- 
prise the krgcsi, most 
efficient, veteran tire serv- 
ice group in the world. 




GOOD/^EAR 



THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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MANAGEMENT'S 




^A, last minute roundup by a stafF of Washington 
Up observers of government and business 



YOUR EMPLOYMENT POLICIES safely may be 
guided by fact that labor conscription 
bill is dead, so far as Capitol Hill is 
concerned. 

Organised labor hit it a terrific 
wallop early in first rounds and victim 
never fully regained consciousness. 

Basically a political maneuver, rather 
than a wio-the-war item, the labor- 
draft threat did nevertheless accomplish 
two great purposes: (1) it warned anew 
against war-time strikes ; and (2) it 
partially cooled explosive indignation 
of military services over incessant 
strike turmoil on home-front* 

► business overhead will increase appre- 
ciably when new federal excise taxes 
become effective . 

Long-distance phone tax hiked from 20% 
to 25%; telegraph and cable tax upped 
from 15% to 25% ; local phone tax up from 
10% to 15%; railroad tickets, from 10% 
to 15%. 

Admission tax doubled. 

Local postage increased from 2 cents 
to 3 cents per ounce ; air mail from 6 
cents to 8 cents per ounce ; mail insur- 
ance and CtO.D. fees doubled; registered 
mail fees upped one-third. 

Treasury will announce effective dates 
about 10 days in advance. 

► MANY RETAILERS also will be called 
upon to collect higher sales taxes. 

Retail furs, toilet preparations, and 
luggage is doubled, from 10% to 20%. 

Distilled spirits advanced from pres- 
ent $6 to $9 per gallon; beer, from $7 
to $8 a barrel; wine tax increased 50% 
on ordinary and 100% on f ort if ied types. 

Club dues tax advanced from 11% to 
20%; electric light bulbs, 5% to 20%. 

Entertainment will be higher, too, for 
new bill places a flat tax of 30% on 
total night-club or cabaret check I 
(Local sales taxes then added in IS 
states. ) 



Social security taxes continued at 
each for employe© and employer through 
1944. 

► controlled PRODUCTION of non-war metal 
goods has been planned to last detail by 
i/VPB Civilian Requirements Committee. 

General pattern of operations is 
evident in recent allocation order cov- 
ering 400,000 aluminum pressure cookers 
to six manufacturers (L-30-d) ; also 
electric irons. 

Heretofore metal allocations have been 
in general terms, not to selected fac- 
tories for specified items. New order 
assigns manufacturing quota to each pro- 
ducer, limiting output on each size and 
type, 

(Last year's pressure cookers were war 
models of carbon steel- This year's — 
all to be delivered by July 1 — will be 
pre-war aluminum types, prohibited since 
January 7, 1942. ) 

Copper, tin and steel alloys also re- 
leased for valves and gauges. 

New cookers will not be rationed at 
retail level- 

► LIGHT HARDWARE also is covered by 
L-30-d, which authorises production of 
kitchen, household and garden tools 
containing not more than 5% iron and 
steel by weight. 

This starts production on a long list 
of wood and plastic gadgets using only 
small amount of metal in joints, handles 
and bearings. 

► LANGUAGE OF NEW ORDER indicates scope 
and method of civilian control program 
through reconversion period: "This 
direction tells what types of pressure 
canners may be made, who may make them, 
and how many may be made.** 

WPB also reserves right to transfer 
metal allocations at will, to overcoQie 
regional manpower shortages, or to re- 
lieve production facilities still taxed 
by war contracts. 

► WHEAT RATIONING for animal feeds is 
being organised by WFA ; flour alloca- 
tions appear likely by August, depending 
on extent and severity of Mid-west 
drought. 

(Kansas precipitation through December 
was only 72% of normal.) 

Livestock producers and poultry men 
will be limited to 25% of 1943 feed 
wheat ; 96,000,000 bushels in 1944, in- 
cluding imports » against 400»000,000 in 
1943 crop year. 

All other kinds of animal feeds are 
about equal to last year. 

With every feeder limited to wheat 
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tonnage quota, new program will tend to 
freesa meet end poultry production 
sharply below current levels. 

No arrangements yet have been made to 
control distribution of milling wheat 
for human consumption, but, depending on 
supply, WFA later may limit each flour 
mill to 100% of 1943 grind. 

Final estimate of 1944 U.S. wheat crop 
will not be available before May. 

► PART-TIME FARM LABOR froin cities and 
towns will be a vital factor in 1944 
food harvest, says WMC survey. 

Recruiting and assigniijent of supple- 
mentary white-collar labor forces is an 
urgent war activity for local chambers 
of coumierce, in cooperation with county 
agricultural committees . 

Manpower Commissi on estimaj^es U. S> 
farmers must recruit 3^400,000 addi- 
tional workers before July. 

"The bulk of the additional labor will 
consist of women and young persons al- 
ready resident in farming areas*" But 
two other groups await recruiting in 
each coimnunity: (1) hi^h school and 
college students on short vacations, and 
(2) factory and office workers available 
for two or three hours in evening, be- 
tween quitting whistle and dark; also 
weekends for both groups. 

Such emergency recruiting of indus- 
trial workers must provide bulk of addi- 
tional farm help at seasonal harvesting 
peak. May through October. 

You con help by reasonable adjustments 
in working hours in plant or office. 

Here's a real opportUJiity to team up 
with your local farm committee ! 

► excess machine tools present a special 
problem in post-war industrial reconver- 
sion, says report of industry committee 
urging government-financed liquidation 
program. 

In line with our article on page 52, 
a bill by Senator Murray would create 
Machine Tool Utilisation Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of Armyt Navy 
and Smaller War Plants Corporation, to 
purchase excess tools. 

Training schools desiring equipment 
for industrial education programs and 
vocational rehabilitation of veterans 
would have first call on old tools. 

Murray estimates that during three 
years, 1941-43, total U.S. production 
of machine tools was about $3,000,000,- 
000 , "more than our total output for the 
20 years preceding Pearl Harbor." 

Post-war excess inventory will include 
at least 300,000 machine tool items. 



Exclusive war tools would be stoc 
piled for national defense, but man 
other items will be available for ex- 
port to help reestablish domestic in- 
dustries of Europe and develop new in- 
dustrial production throughout Latin 
America. 

Five machinist labor unions are sup- 
porting government liquidation program, 
to avoid depressing machine tool ca- 
pacity in U.S. post-war industries. 

► BOMBING OF GERMAN INDUSTRIES now is 
clearly visible (and measurable) in 
military terms at battle fronts — ^after 
a time-lag which appeared to challenge 
the very theory of sustained bombing 
attack. 

Returning military observers explain 
that, because of great German stock- 
piles, bombing results did not show at 
front during first four months. New 
time-table indicates an expected lag 
of 10 to 15 weeks between destruction 
of raw material stores and the military 
impact at front. In plants making parts, 
time lag is 30 to 60 days; but bombing 
of final assembly plants shows at front 
in 2 to 3 weeks « 

Applying these new "lag-tables,*" 
military intelligence accurately clocks 
general enfeeblement and disintegration 
of Nasi military machine, against final 
doom of coming 3-pronged invasion, 

► maritime commission is first major 
war procurement agency to establish a 
special division and complete procedure 
for handling liquidation of excess 
materials and equipment* 

New Surplus Property Section of 
the Fro cur erne nt Division con- 
trols disposition or storing 
of left-over inventories. 

First pick goes to ship contractors 
at other yards ; then, other j government 
agencies; next, to other war contrac- 
tors; then WPB-approved civilian indus- 
tries ; finally to competitive bidders. 

These priorities will prevail on all 
Maritime surplus material. 

Sales to other war industries, or to 
approved civilian industries may be on 
negotiated basis, if WPB approves end- 
use of material. 

If you can use Maritime equipment, ask 
for monthly catalogue of surplus stocks. 
All sales will be handled by district 
pur chas ing of f i cers of U.S. Maritime 
Commission, at New York, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Seattle, Savannah, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, New Orleans, Portland, 
San Francisco, and San Pedro* 



► STEEL PRODUCTION MAP of ^ ^ SST ■ engHge s 
fundament ally this mouth with charging 
of furnaces in new ^180,000,000 plant 
at Provo, Utah — the first fully-inte- 
grated steel plant wast of Rocky Moun- 
tains; covers 1^600 acres, with annual 
production capacity of 1,280,000 tons. 

(Quicker, shorter shipments to all 
Pacific and Mountain States.) 

Besides open hearth furnaces, plant 
includes coke ovens, blast furnaces, 
iron casting facilities; ore, coal, 
and coke equipment ; operates nearby coal 
mine producing 8,500 tons daily, and 
limestone and dolomite quarry 25 miles 
distant. 

► botanical chemicals from recaptured 
areas in South Pacific are beginning to 
move once more in international trade, 
especially essential oils, resins and 
gums. 

Australia t New Guinea^andCeylon 
are new assembly points for reviv- 
in g Far East trade formerly con- 
ducted through Manila, Singapore^ 
Shanghai and Batavia^ 

WPB has established Natural Resins 
Importers' Advisory Committee to con- 
sult on allocation of shipping space 
governed by M-65. 

(In North Africa, all botanical pur- 
chases are being handled by the United 
States Commercial Company, importing 
corporation owned by the Office of 
Foreign Economic Administration; State 
Department urges trade with recaptured 
Pacific areas also be handled by govern- 
ment corporation- ) 

Significance ; Decision touching chemi- 
cal and gum trade later may become pat- 
tern for natural rubber procurement in 
South Pacific. 

► bituminous coal friges still may be 
fixed in certain areas by schedules 
proclaimed under old Guffey Coal Act, 
Mfhich expired year ago, OFA rules. In 
some districts, Guffey Act prices are 
higher than current OFA ceilings. Ex- 
tension runs through April 30, 1944 ; 
applies only to southern West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina; 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas; 
Wyoming, Idaho and Utah, 

► CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY seeks relaxa- 
tion of WPB restrictions to take up 
slack developing with completion of 
wax building prog rain. 

Accomplishing the "impossible," U,S. 
builders now have practically completed 



the needed war plant ; must find new work 
in civilian construction not yet author- 
ised by WPB. 

Nationwide survey for December shows 
synthetic rubber plants better than 95% 
completed; aircraft plants 86% com- 
pleted. (Both of these categories will 
be finished before end of first-quar- 
ter, } Our 100-octane gasoline plants, 
chemicals, ordnance and all military 
camps and reservations are 75 to 95% 
completed* 

Whole construction and tooling pro- 
gram (estimated total 115,000,000,000] 
is batter than two-thirds finished. 

► PERU IS PROUD of her new Goodyear 
tire factory; uses native, natural rub- 
ber; produces 100 tires daily — minimum 
domestic needs; none for export. {Total 
motor registration, 28,000.) Is first 
country in world to become wholly self- 
sufficient in rubber since Pearl Harbor, 

► every employer should understand back- 
stage maneuvers in the steel wage case 
before WLB, for it promises a new cost- 
Qf-*living index for computing increases 
within Little Steel formula. 

This new base> if accepted by WLB, 
would allow horizontal steel wage in- 
creases of 12 to 15% — but still accord 
with policy back of Little Steel 
formula. 

Expected steel increase will complete 
cycle for three basic industries during 
last year^ — advances in coal, rail, 
steel wages. 

New cost-of-living index also would 
pave way for general wage readjustments 
in other industries. 

As insurance against rumored prehear- 
ing agreements, steel attorneys insist 
they be given a voice in naming indus- 
tr y representatives on WLB panel. 

Usually, WLB hand-picks its own pan- 
els, without consultation with industry, 

WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: Political 
turmoil in Bolivia has curtailed tin 
production temporarily; restricted ex- 
ports of quinine barks..,, WPB has 
removed controls on production of 
chrome steel and ferroalloys ^ frozen 
stainless steel inventories also re- 
leased, but no new production author- 
ised as yet, ---Army will loan limited 
coal supplies to relieve civilian 
shortages near camps,,,, ODT authorises 
special gasoline rations to move new 
trucks from factory to sales outlets.,*. 
Office of Civilian Defense is distrib- 
uting 15-tninut0 radio comedies "deal- 
ing with home-front war problems, with- 
out guns, planes, tanks or battlefields." 
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IF YOU ARE THINKING OF ESTABLISHING AN 





CONSIDER THESE IMPORTANT POINTS . , . 

Peosion, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans, which are soundly financed through trusts invested in 
insurance company contracts and/or securities, are permanent arrangements requiring impartial 
and expert administration. By selecting a responsible financial institution, experienced in the field, 
to act as trustee for such a trust, you are assured of: 



1, Permanence — to provide the necessary cominuity 
of administration over the years; even in some cases 
after the employer has ceased to do business. A cor- 
porate trustee never dies, is never sick, never travels, 
never takes a vacation, never is too busy doing some- 
thing else because serving as trustee is its business, 
not a burdeosome sideline. 

2. tmp artialii y — to give employees and etnployers 
the assurance of independent management and the 
security of a confidential and unbiased relationship* 



3- Expertness^^o secure the benefits of research and 
of actual experience in the admimstraiion of such 
trusts and the services of a trained and efficient scaif 
with excellent safekeeping facilities and modern 
equipment for permanent records. 

4. Economy — money wisely spent is an economy. 
The moderate fees of a corporate trustee are a ''busi- 
ness expense'* for an employer and make unnecessary 
any further expenses for items such as account! og, 
tax returns, and premiums on surety bonds, 



Our 92'page summary entitled '*Pemhnf Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans'', covering the 
jmiiiamentith fif formulating and financing employee benefit plans is mw available. 
There is no obligatioH entailed in writing f&r this stsidy, or in discussing your case with us. 



THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 

n BROAD STREET Te/epAone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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^Xongress shouM toke every necessory step to see that our form of government is preserved*' 



Executive Law at the Bar 



I 



By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 



DNGRESS IS taking a new and lively 
interest in £/otwnw€>it.' Eight special 
committees of the House and Senate are 
watching day-to-day operations of the 
administrative departments. Senator 
Byrd heads a joint committee aiming 
at elimination of non-essential federal 
expenditures. The Truman Committee 
is watching raw material controls. The 
Smith Committee of the House has been 
inquiring into dictatorial administrative 
orders from OPA, \VLB, and WFA, The 
Boren Committee of the House has 
looked into the new federal crusade for 
grade-labeling, and now is taking testi- 
mony touching production controls and 
allocation of newsprint, paper and con- 
tainer fiber board. Another House com- 
mittee is digging into the national food 
picture* and a special committee under 
Sen* James E. Murray^ of Montana, is 
inquiring into the future of small busi- 
ness* Three committees recently have 
explored the whoJe field touching rene- 
gotiation of war contracts, and another 
is finding out about contract termina- 
tion. 

So liany investigations at one time 
mean that government — on the admin' 



EIGHT COMMITTEES of the House and Senate are 
now investigating federal administrative agencies, to 
shield citizens against unconstitiitional encroachments 
of hasty rules made by executive order 



istrative side — somehow has got off the 
beam. 

The mail bag tetis Congress that peo- 
ple are being put out of business; ad- 
ministrative orders are confused, con- 
fiicting, often overlapping. So Congress, 
through these committees, has set itself 
up as a sort of general court of appeals 
— -a last resort of refuge for citizens who 
feel that their enterprises are being hob- 
bled unnecessarily by Washington. 

This development on Capitol Hill dem- 
onstrates once more a fundamental vi- 
tality of our American constitutional 
scheme — the fact that, with three equal 
and coordinate branches of government, 
there will always be an orderly course 
of appeal against excessive zeal or op- 



pressive manipulation of power in any 
one segment, ^ 

The new temper of Congress was pre- 
sented dramatically recently by veteran 
Rep. Hatton Sumners, of Texas, 
Chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, before the New Tork State Bar 
Association. 

"We in America are drifting away 
from our democratic form of goi-^ern- 
ment, toward some kind of totalitarian 
government. There's no use kidding our- 
selves about it. Not one of us here can 
assure his children or grandchildren of 
the privilege of democratic government 
in the future.** 

Representative Sumners has been in 
Congress 30 years. He is not an alarmist. 
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lit? seldom addn\Hges the House. But. as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee^ 
he has enjoyed rare opportunities to 
watch the minutiae of **govemment by 
proclamationt" as developed during the 
past decade under the sweeping delega- 
tion of legislative powers to the Execu- 
tive Branch. 

Congress Is aware of the recent White 
House announcement that the "New 
Deal" is to be jettisoned in fsivor of more 
aggressive action toward victory. But 
neither the House nor Senate yet is sat- 
isfied that bureau crackdowns have been 
checked or curbed to the extent required 
to insure a vigorous revival of the phi- 
losophy and spirit of American enter- 
prise. 

Officials exceed aufhority 

REP, Howard W, Smith, of Virginia* 
chairman of the special committee in- 
vestigating the executive agencies, has 
said: 

*'We must bring these administrative 
rules and orders back within the bound 
of due process* Our inquiry is in response 
to an almost universal complaint 
throyghoiit the country that various per- 
sons employed in the executive agencies 
are daily exceeding the authority grant- 
ed them. Of course we are at war, and we 
must win it. But I do not want this coun- 
try to awaken after we have won the 
war to find tliat we have lost the form 
of government that was founded here 
150 years ago. We should be careful in 
this Congress to take every necessary 
step to sec that our form of government 
is preserved during the emergency/* 

Turning its spotlight on the War 
Labor Board, the Smith Committee 
traced out for the first time what really 
happens to a buj^iness enterprise when it 
refuses to accept the WLB*s mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause and the 
federal Government takes over imder a 
war-powers executive order. 

The story, that of the A* Woods 
Machine Co*, of Boston, is told in some 
500 pages of the Committee hearings. 
H. C. Dodge, president of the company, 
says the business is being '^liquidated." 
The Army contends it merely has been 
'■leased'* until June 30, 1945. The com- 
mittee draws no conclusians, letting the 
record speak for itself. 

The Woods' Company normally sup* 
plies about half the woodworking ma- 
chinery placed in the U. S, It had been 
in business for more than 90 ye^rs and 
never had eKpcrienced a strikCt "or a 
serious labor difficulty until this pro- 
ceeding before the War Labor Board." 
in World War I the company delivered 
more than $50,000,000 worth of war 
goods without difficulty with federal 
agencies. 

In the fall of 19S9. it obtained an army 
educational order for three-inch shells, 
A year later it had expanded its pay roll 
from 200 to 950 employees. The war 
work was segregated in a special plant » 
separated from the '^commercial" plant 
by a rail spur and team track, but both 
buildings were heated and lighted from 
a single lK>iIer room, and all engineering 
and office services were used jointly. 
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After an election on Aluy 3, 1941, ihr 
company executed a one-year contract 
with the United Electrical and Machine 
Workers of America, CIO. This contract, 
which covered only the shell plant, did 
not provide for a closed shop. When It 
terminated. May 5, 1942, UEMW officers 
requested negotiations looking to a new 
contract. 

Meanwhile^ April 6, 1942, the same 
union organized the commercial plant. 
This was a distinct bargaining unit. 

The UEIMW's new draft contract for 
the shell plant demanded wage adjufit«* 
ments. a closed shop, compulsory arbi- 
tration, increased vacation allowances 
and more favorable standards in the in- 
centive pay plan- 

Differences on all these issues, except 
maintenanc^e of union membership were 
cleared up at a six-day WLB hearing. 
When company stockholders in a special 
meeting refused to accept that, WLB re- 
ferred the matter to the White House 
and the President directed the Secretary 
of War to seize the ''plant. " On Aug. 18, 
1942, Maj, rnow Colonel) Ralph E. Gow 
took possession, both of the shell plant 
involved in the dispute, and the %vood- 
working machinery plant. 

"One of the first actions of the Army 
when it went into the plant was to rein- 
state three employees whom the com- 
pany had discharged because they had 
left the premises during working hours 
to obtain refreshments and had spent an 
inordinate time obtaining them. , , , The 
Army had extended smoking privileges 
to the men in the shell plant. , , , The in* 
surance underwriters subsequently is- 
sued a report stating that the smoking 
privileges in that plant constituted a 
serious fire hazard*" 

After taking over the Woods plant, 
the Army cancelled all munitions con- 
tracts with the company. New contracts 
then were made for the same items, with 
the Murray Company, Dallas cotton gin 
machinery manufacturers. On three-inch 
shells the Woods contract price was 
S2,70 each. The new contract priced this 
item at $3.40 each. On the TS-mm shot 
the Woods' price of $3.52 was increased 
to $4.20, 

The new operator soon took on addi- 
tional government orders for radar 
equipment and began gradually to liqui- 
date the Woods business in woodwork- 
ing machinery. 

A third item, another type of 75-mm 
shell was priced at $2.85 in the Woods 
contract and "somewhere around $3*30 
to 13.45" in the new contract. 

Woodworking plants slowed 

SOON the War Production Board began 
to receive telegraphic appeals from lum- 
ber and woodworkmg plants throughout 
the country, that they could not get re- 
pair and maintenance parts for Woods 
equipment. One Pacific Coast mill wired 
the Smith Committee in November, 
1943: "Our entire output of 3,500.000 
feet per month depends on continuous 
operation of our S. A. Woods planers. 
Also protest Inexcusable delay in ship- 
ment of repairs ordered from Boston 
office since July," 



Meanwhile Woods employees^ — plant 
managers, general superintendent, tli. 
time-study superintendent and people ut 
that type— were being discharged or re- 
signing. The distributive organization 
was also being abandoned. 

Pressed by the Committee for some 
solution which would maintain adequate 
production of parts for S, A. Woods ma- 
chines, army officers stiggested it soon 
might be able to cancel the Murray con- 
tract for shells, so far as these Boston 
plants were concerned. In that event, the 
lease could be terminated as of June 50, 
1944. The army then could turn the 
w^hole property back to S. A, Woods 
Company, Free of all military contracts, 
the Woods Company might then begin 
the task of rebuilding its machinery bus- 
iness. This solution — ^two years after tl 
original labor dispute — ^would represc 
the complete cycle of military enfon > 
ment of the WLB's union-maintenant 
orders. 

In its formal report on W^LB, Janua] 
26, 1944, the Smith Committee expres 
the judgnient that at no time did 
Board have constitutional authority to 
impose either maintenance-of-member- 
ship or compulsory arbitration, 

*'To order an employer against his %vill 
to encourage membership in a union by 
requiring continuance of membership as 
a condition of employment, or requiring 
the check-off of union dues as a condi- 
tion of employment, is so clearly in vio- 
lation of the specific terms of the la 
(Wagner Act) that it is difficult to fr 
low the devious reasoning by %vhich the 
Board seeks to justify its conclusio: 
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Board^s policies dangerous 



SUMMARIZING its four months* exam- 
ination of WLB minutes and decision.s, 
the Smith Committee reported that it 
regarded these policies of the Board as 
**highly dangerous and menacing to the 
system of private enterprise and th- 
constitutional right of judicial review t 
administrative decisions. , . , If tli 
Board's autocratic challenge to const, 
tutional authority remains unanswered 
and unremedied, it will imperil our pres- 
ent economic system and will mark the 
transition of our government from oi 
of laws to one of men. 

•'Democracies can fight wars eflfi 
tively without abandoning democra 
processes/* 

The breakdown of constitutional p 
tections against federal administrati 
aggressions, said a report from 
House Judiciary Committee as long aj 
as 1940, is due principally to the fa 
that the regulatory bureaus uniform 1; 
resist the right of judicial appeal, ani 
frequently block appeals with tlirea" 
of punitive action. Said Chairman S 
ners : 

^'Contrary to all our philosophy 
government, we have placed in one a] 
pointed personnel all three powers. Th^ 
make the rules; they construe the ruh 
they enforce the rules. When one 
these people goes to an ordinary private 
citizen, he goes to him with all the pow* 
ers a king ever had. The citizen has 
(Continued on page S$} 
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Modern 
Law for 
Modern 
Business 



By HERBERT F. GOODRICH 

Judge, U, S. Circuit Court of Appeals 

EFFORTS TO SIMPLIFY 
the code govemrng commer- 
ciol transactions deserve the 
support of business men 



Once upon a time a merchant's law- 
suit was handled in England by a spe- 
cial court. It was called the Court of Pie 
Powder, an English perversion of the 
French "Piepoudre/' literally, ' Court of 
Dusty Feet/' The court sat at fairs and 
market places and its judge was the 
steward. 

But, in spite of the theoretical excel- 
lence of a court presided over by a busi- 
ness man dealing out law lor business 
men, it must have failed to provide sat- 
isfaction, because it disappeared long 
ago. 

Dealing with merchants* causes in the 
regular common law courts was not al- 
ways an occasion for happiness among 
either the merchants or the judges. Eng* 
lish judges were» by and large, capable 
men \vith acute minds. Like many mem- 
bers of the legal profession, they tended 
to spin out legal theory and enjoy the 
development of logical argument with 
little thought for the fundamental prem- 
I Ise that rules of law are for the settle- 
ment of rights of living men in a worka- 
day world* 

They developed an amazingly com- 
plex and, if you like that sort of thing, 
iteresting set of rules with regard to 
he law of real property. 

If a modern day purchaser of land 
u links he gets into a tangle with re- 
gard to a real estate title he should take 
l^pme bool" of law reports from the 16th 
mm 17th Century and see the kind of 

■ at, 



Whaf we need 
commercial law into 



s corefifl inregration of all statutes in the field of 
a modern and workable commercial code 



problems discussed there. But, however 
expert the judges became in real prop- 
erty law, they were not expert in mer* 
cantile practice and customs. They were 
not part of the commerce of the day; 
they did not know it nor did they seek to 
understand it. 

The great Liotd Mansfield was an ex- 
ception. He kept available a special jury 
of merchants to whom he ref erred ques- 
tions of mercantile practice. Having ob- 
tained his facts from these advisers, he 
could shape his rule of law on a correct 
basis. 

Business is complicafed 

BUT, despite his accomplislunents and 
those of many good American judges 
who have come since^ there will always 
be the problems to be met in the adjust- 
ment of rules of law to cases arising out 
of business transactions. The reason in 
part is inevitable in the nature of things* 
Affairs in the business world change, not 
as a result of logical moving from one 
step to the next, but for all sorts of 
causes, some of them purely accidental. 
A war, a new invention, a depression 
may change ways of doing business, not 
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because those engaged want to change, 
but because force of circumstances com- 
pels them to. The changed methods pre- 
sent new problems. 

Now the lawyers* and the judges* way 
is one of logical development, A narrow 
question comes before a court; it an- 
swers it as best it can. The next week a 
somewhat similar question arises. The 
court looks at the second case with its 
eye on what it did in the first and may 
well apply the rule of its first case to the 
second. 

After enough such instances, a good- 
sized body of rules of law is built up. A 
court will always tend^ when presented 
with a new question, to follow what it 
has done before. 

All this makes for logical, careful, pre- 
cise* human reasoning. But it does not 
mean that logic will produce a satisfac- 
tory answer to the problem if the sev- 
enty-fifth case along a given hne grows 
out of a background of facts completely 
different from the first in the series. 

At this point someone can well ask: 

**Is not the law supposed to represent 
what is right, and are there not such 
things as *eternal principles of right and 
justice' which go on regardless of buai- 
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ness changes and social cuBtoms?** To 
thfs there are two answers: 

First, rules of law deal with many 
thinj^s which have nothing to do with 
''right" in the moral sense of the term. 
For instance, there is a rule which re- 
quires that certain transactions for the 
sale of goods above a certain amount be 
in writing- Originally it was designed to 
prevent fraud and perjury. We can con- 
cede this to be a moral objective. But 
the decision as to the size of the trans- 
action which requires a written memo- 
randum — should it be $5, $50 or $500— 
turns on expediencyp not morals. 

It is like the question* "should traffic 
move on the right- or left-hand side of 
the road?" Either method will work if 
the rule is Icnown and followed. The 
same is true of the manner of m^^ki^^ 
protest and giving notice of 
dishonor of commercial pa- 
per not paid when due. 
Granted that fairness re- 
quires that such notice be 
given, the method has no 
more element of moral 
quality than the rule that 
says a team in possession of 
the ball must make ten 
yards in four downs, not 
nine or 11. 

Rules should be known 

MANY of the legal rules in 
the commercial field are like 
rules in sports. They deter- 
mine how the game is to be 
conducted. A cue ball is not 
required to be white in order 
that we have a moral uni- 
verse. But, if use of a white 
cue ball is customary, there 
is practical merit in crystal- 
lizing the custom into a rule 
of the game. 

Rules covering such things 
should be clear so that par- 
ties can know and obey 
them. They should be con- 
sciously designed for the 
practical convenience of the 
parties whom they govern. 
Finally, they should be based 
on current problems of busi- 
ness, not those of another 
generation. 

Second, some problems in 
business dealings do involve 
questions of "right and 
wrong** in a moral sense in 
the popular use of that term. 
Without quarrelling with 
those who suggest that 
* 'right** is a concept the 
me yesterday, today and 
oreven it is easily proved that what 
people regard as right nevertheless does 
change. This applies in the law as else- 
where. 

A striking example is the evolution of 
the rules which measure a seller's liabil- 
ity to one who has bought goods from 
him. The old rule was cavrat emptor, let 
the buyer bewarep a phrase that the 
courts applied almost literally. 

There is one famous old case in which 
a buyer purchased an object which was 
supposed to be a be^oar stone. Such a 



stone was believed to protect one from 
poison. Naturally the buyer wanted to 
be sure that when he paid for a bezoar 
stone he got w*hat he paid for. 

In this case the seller told him that the 
object for sale was a bessoar stone, but 
ho did not use the words that he w^ar- 
r anted it to be so. The buyer, finding that 
what he bought was not, in f act* a bezoar 
stone at all, sued the seller. But the court 
held that the bare affirmation w^as insuf- 
ficient to make the seller liable. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, on 
the question of the seller's responsibility, 
the law^ has gone miles beyond this to- 
day; so far, in fact, that law writers sug- 
gest that the rule should be caveat vendU 
tor instead of caveat emptor. 

We may say then that legal rules gov- 
^^rning commercial transactions must be 





We had no such examlnat 
hauling in this country untf 
turn of the century. Disputes arising out 
of business transactions were litigated 
in the regular courts, along with cases 
of assault and battery and questioned 
land titles^ 

There was no assurance that courts in 
different states would rule the same way 
on the same set of facts. Our state courts 
are independent of each other. The 
United States Supreme Court has power 
to review their decisions only when the 
case involves a "federal right" growing 
out of the Constitution, statutes or 
treaties of the United States. Few com- 
mercial cases involve such questions. 
Federal courts, until recently, followed 
their own views on questions of general 
commercial law when the litigants got 
Into federal court because 
they were cttissens of dlfTcr- 
ent states. The Supreme 
Court has changed that and 
the rule now is that the fed- 
eral courts must follow state 
decisions where the question 
involves the law Qf a par- 
ticular state. 



Varied state laws 



i 



ations in our sfate rules cctyse confusion — 
no one can tell when or where they will sfrike 



examined and overhauled from time to 
time with two elements In mind. 

One Is to keep them applicable to af- 
fairs in the business w^or Id as those af- 
fairs then are. The other is that they 
shall express the developing concepts of 
fairness of the day* 

The law canjiot require from everyone 
what the most socially conscious man 
imposes upon himself in his relations 
with others, but it can impose respon- 
sibility on the laggard when he falls be- 
hind the standards of his day. 



THE confusion which grows 
out of the power of 48 state] 
courts to give an indepen 
dent answer to the sam 
legal question is really muc 
less than one might expect, 
American judges and law 
yers do have a common 
background^ from whateve 
part of the country theyi 
come. It is founded on the 
English tradition and deve) 
oped in law schools whiQ 
have emphasized "the law 
in general rather than 
kansas law or Massachu 
setts law in particular 

Variations in our rules 
from state to state are, for 
the most part, differences in 
detail rather than in funda- 
mentals, but, even so, they 
cause confusion and uncer- 
tainty. Like lightning, no 
one can tell when or where 
they will strike. 

Take this situation, for 
example ; 

Suppose a seller agrees to 
sell and a buyer agrees to 
buy a large quantity of oit 
The total number of gallons 
is specified, but the buyer is 
to designate the number of 
gallons of each grade he de*^ 
sires and the price is to vary accordin 
to the grade. Before the time for deliver; 
arrives, the buyer repudiates the etitir 
transaction. 

Can the seller recover damages from 
him? Certainly yes, one would say a 
first thought. But wait a moment! Hov 
much? On the basis that the buyer w^ 
liable for the highest priced oil? He di 
not promise to take that. On an averag 
assortment of the different grades, 
sumlng we could show the proportion 
tCont tutted on page 99) 
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The Sinews of Security 



By HERBERT BRATTER 




WORLD WARS have twice 



pulled down America'^s safe- 
ty factor of strategic supplies. 
How shall we build it bock? 



This country might have learned in 
1914-1918 that the best preventive of 
war is preparedness. It didn't. Although 
it had seen first hand that a lack of 
the materials without which modern 
war cannot be fought can exact a high 
price in lives, ships and money, it took 
no steps to insure against such a lack 
in case of new hostilities. 

In fact, our policy was just the oppo- 
site. Congress in 1922, for example, 
voted a protective tariff for domestic 
manganese and thereafter continued its 
protection* despite the obvious inade- 
quacy of domestic sources. Fifteen years 
of tariff protection produced only about 
eight per cent of this country's require- 
ments of metallurgical grade manganese 
ores. Only four per cent of the ore used 
in making highly strategic ferroman- 
ganese was of domestic origin from 1923 
to 1937, This is not to debate the tariff 
question, but to indicate the country's 
lack of interest in stockpiling. 

Not until 1939 did w-e make stock- 
piling of strategic materials a national 
policy* Public Law No. 117 adopted in 
that year caUed for expenditure of $100^ 
000,000 for such things over a four year 
period. Congress actually appropriated 
only $70,000,000 and when Sen. John G. 
TowTLSend, Jr., of Delaware, attempted 
to make $500,000,000 available for simi- 
lar purposes the next year, the proposal 
failed to obtain Administration approval 
and so died in committee. When we en- 
tered this war we repeated the confu- 
sions of 1917 in surmounting shortages. 

Maybe we have learned our lesson. 

Although as yet we have no law, no 
' ^ngressional policy which would assure 
u£j of adequate supplies in event of an- 
other war, the Government is already 
being asked to formulate a policy re- 
garding the postwar stockpiling of 
strategic and critical materials needed 
in wartime. The question has made it- 
self felt thus early because it has al- 
ready been necessary for the Govern- 
ment to terminate war contracts for 
some supplies which have become ade- 
quate an i to face the problem of sur- 




OFFICJAL OWL fMOtO 

This American shovel can be sold obroad to bring back, in 
exchange, critical or strategic materials for stockpiling here 



pluses which have begun to accumulate. 

Postwar stockpiling, if adopted, will 
have a tremendous bearing on our mili- 
tary strength and our influence on a 
lasting world peace. 

It may determine the postwar disposi- 
tion of new government-biiilt plants pro- 
ducing aluminum, magnesium, synthetic 
rubber and the like and will bear on the 
problems of disposal of government- 
owned surpluses of war goods. Most of 
the stocks of metals which will be left 
over after the war, including scrap and 
obsolete equipment, will be government- 
owned. If this is sold, it may disrupt 
business for a long time. For example, 
the Government is said to have enough 
aluminum now on hand to meet all 
civilian demands for more than two 
years at the prewar rate of consump- 
tion. 

More than that, military stockpiling 



on the American scale would be a matter 
of world importance with a direct bear- 
ing on foreign-trade equilibrium, on in- 
ternational exchange rates, currency 
stabilization and on the future use of 
gold and silver. What Uncle Sam de- 
cides to do about buying and storing 
large quantities of Brazilian quartz crys* 
tals will also be of direct concern to the 
American cash register manufacturer 
who does business with Rio. What w-e do 
about stockpiling copper from the 
Congo or quinine from the East Indies 
will concern the gold producer in Can- 
ada, the metal refiner at Bayonne, the 
warehouseman in Brooklyn, the busi- 
ness man interested in the economic 
stability of Holland or the holder of for- 
eign bonds. 

Stockpiling fits nicely into the mone- 
tary picture, too. After this war, the 
rest of the world will desire immense 
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quantitica of American goods for recon- 
struction and everyday use. Some of 
these goods, of course, we shall give 
away for relief. It has been suggested, 
further, that we make large loans to 
foreign countries in the form of 
currency-stabilization operations or 
through an international bank. Stock- 
piling would reduce the need for such 
loans. Foreign countries possessing the 
defense materials wc need could use 
these materials to help pay for some of 
what they want to buy here, thus mak- 
ing at least some return on Lend-Lease 
and other obligations to us. 

Stockpiles help trade 

WHEN we buy vital chromite from 
Turkey or Khodesia» tungsten from 
China, sheet mica from India or wool 
from Australia and South Africa, we 
add to the pool of dollars those countries 
can use to pay debts to us, or buy our 
manufactures and so help sustain em- 
ployment here. 

However, in spite of these obvious ad- 
vantages, stockpiling is not universally 
popular^ Among its opponents are those 
who think this war will end all wars and 
hence preparedness will be unnecessary. 

Opposed, too. are conscientious inter* 



nationalists who feel that military stock- 
piling is not in the spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter and international cooperation. 
Stockpiling's supporters answer this 
objection with the statement that na- 
tional dt^fense cannot be allowed to rely 
upon im undemonst rated willingness of 
nations to cooperate: that* moreover, 
We must in any case keep the peace for 
many years after the war and, to do so, 
we shall need military strength, includ- 
ing industrial raw materials. 

Some business men fear that large 
supplies of -surplus goods in Government 
hands will act as a threat to the market, 
as happened after 1918. They do not 
want to have to compete with the Gov* 
crnmenL Some foreign producers also 
fear that American stockpiles of such 
materials £is tin would give the United 
States a club over the market, an inde- 
pendence of foreign price controls and 
cartels. 

Although stockpiling advocates point 
out their willingness and insistence that 
the stockpiles be rigidly **sterilized" or 
"frozen." for military use only, it must 
be admitted that the author! ties» includ- 
ing Congress, could at any time change 
their minds and sell some commodity 
from the stockpile. 

Oddly enough, military men also have 
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Gold, even if other notions hod it to spend, would have little effect 
on our ability to defend ourselves in event of o new wor 
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some reservations about sti 
though from a different ■ The 
wonder w*hether such a prog^rann might 
create a commercial dump heap o^ 
whether, once enacted, it might be use^j 
for business purposes not connected with 
mihtary nt*e ds. 

Even advocates of stf>ckpillng admit 
that the task will not be easy. For onl 
thing, the list of strategic and critical 
materials is constantly changing. Al- 
though today our mihtary and war p 
duction authorities havt* a long list 
commodities vital to preparedness f 
which we must depend on forei 
sources — rubber, silk, wool, quinine, ce 
tain oils and many metals are includ 
— that list is not the same they woul 
have prepared in 1940. Such once 
critical commodities as aluminum, baux- 
ite, chromcp copper, graphite^ mercury, 
tungsten, vanadium and 2tnc are now in 
surplus supply. Moreover many thing 
become critical in wartime that wer 
previously plentiful. For these reasor 
no one can draw up a list today and sa 
it includes just the items which will b 
critical in the next emergency. 

If stockpiling Is adopted it would be 
necessary, probably, to give some gov 
ernment board the authority to decld 
what items to buy. The board would U" 
its discretion in buying top-grade ite 
as cheaply as possible, at home o 
abroad. And it would need discretion t 
dispose of commodities which becom 
non-criticaL 

Where would supplies help? 



THE major emr^hasi.-^ would necessarit 
be on foreign sources. Merely to move 
scarce material from Arizona to Ne 
York does not accomphsh the purpose 
of insuring adequate supplies in case of 
war. It might even be wise to import 
some commodities of which we have 
adequate supplies. Petroleum is an ex 
ample. Stockpiling of imported o 
would prolong the life of our own re- 
serves. 

Although part of the board's duties 
undoubtedly would be to inventory our 
home resources and find ways to use 
domestic high-cost submarginal p 
ducers in wartime, supporters of 
stockpiling idea do not favor thos 
features of the bill by Senators Scru 
ham, Hayden, Murray, etc- (S. 15E2> 
which vt^ould involve the stockpiling 
high -cost, low-grade domestic or 
They feel that the main object of th 
bill, at least in its original form, was 
keep non-economic mines going aft 
the war, rather than to protect the coun 
try against war. The bill makes no pr 
vision for a variety of non-mineral com 
modities that should be stocked to 
sure adequate preparedness. 

Stockpile accumulation from our own 
sources does not meet the objective o 
preparedness for w^ar. It is all right t 
subsidise a certain amount of expcH 
mental and pilot plant work on our o<f 
grade resources to find out if and ho 
we can use them in emergency; but t 
carry this through to the actual accu 
mulation of a stockpile does not really 
(Continued on page SB) 
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When You Go Before W.LB. 



By LEE H. HILL 





Managements first step in han- 
dling a case before the War Labor Boards 
in my opinion, is to do everything possi- 
ble to avoid getting there. That does not 
mean that, if you g^et there, you may not 
have a square deaL It means simply 
that* in my opinion, company represen- 
tatives can UTite better clauses for their 
company than can the War Labor Board 
or anybody else. Therefore, manage- 
ment should try to handle its own 
negotiations with its own union, either 
alone or with tlie help of available gov- 
^^nment agencies. 

^^Many of these agencies, Including the 
(PfPediation boards in certain states and 
the United States Conciliation Ser\'ice, 
can be of great assistance. Manage- 
ment needs to have no fear in asking a 
conciliator for help. There are many 
good men in the United States Concilia- 
tion Service and, In any case* you do 
not have to follow a conciliator's advice. 
He has no authority except to try to 
bring the parties together. Failing in 
that, he certifies the case to the War 
Labor Board where it would go anyway 
if the parties could not agree. 

One of the tools that can be used to 
prevent a case from going to the WLB 
is to point out to the union the delay that 
this wiU cause. Many eases take a year 



Monagement needs to have tto 
fear in asking a conciliotor for 
advice in handling negoHations 



IN SELLING your goods yoy make the best possible 
presentation of your case. The same logic holds good 
in telling your story before the War Labor Board — 
a panel member shows how to do if 



to settle. If it appears necessary to go 
before the Board* the first step is to get 
the issues narrowed dowti to as few as 
possible and in simple form. It is wisit, 
also, to get issues that you probably can 
win. There is not much use of narrowing 
issues down to points that the Board's 
previous decisions Indicate you will lose. 

The night-shift bonus is an example. 
That subject has been frequently dis- 
cussed before the Board. A company 
whose shifts do not rotate is almost cer- 
tain to get some kind of night-shift 
bonus if it goes before the Board and 
night-shift bonuses are customarily paid 
in its community. However, companies 
with rotating shifts where the employees 
change continually from one shift to an- 
othen are almost equally certain not to 
get a night-shift bonus. So, in the first 
instance, a company might as well agree 
on a night-shift bonus at as low a figure 
as possible knowing that, if the matter 
goes before the Board, a much higher 
figure might be awarded than the union 
might have accepted. On the other hand* 
it would be foolish to agree to a night- 



shift bonus on a shift tliat rotates, be- 
cause the Board is almost certain to re* 
fuse it unless it should change the policy 
now in effect. 

It is necessary to face the Board with 
as few things as possible to argue about 
because it is not easy to get the busy 
members to understand a particular 
company problem thoroughly. Unless 
you can present your arguments in a 
clean-cut fashion, yon may be licked be- 
cause the Board niembers do not under- 
stand the merits of the case. 

I am assuming that your case has 
merit and that, in spite of eff orts to stay 
away from the Board, there are some 
issues on which you and the union can- 
not agree. The policies of local unions 
are pretty much controlled from the in- 
ternational offices. Locals often cannot 
agree to certain things even if they want 
to because international policy is 
against them. 

It is difficult, for example, to get local 
unions to omit maintenance of member- 
ship from their demands. In general, 
f Continued on pa<fe 70) 
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RUSSIA 




^A/HEN PEaCB comes to Europe, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will 
be the strongest power on the Continent. 
And when peace comes in Asia, the same 
country may also be the strongest pow- 
er there* Such are Moscow's claims and 
today few persons contradict them. 

More important to the United States 
is the fact that the Soviet Government 
is tlie largest commercial concern In the 
world. Other countries have big organiza 
tions and world cartels ha%'e controlled 
certain commodities but this govern- 
ment's trade organizations buys and sells 
— both abroad and at home- — everything 
produced or needed by 180,O00,0CM) peo- 
ple in a country covering one-seventh 
of the earth's surface. It far out-topped 
any private organization and when peace 
returns, it will be more powerful, backed 
by a country which has increased in size, 
population and political influence. 



A commercial organization of such 
size— socialized trade by a government 
which owns and controls all the material 
property In its own country — Wiill have 
its influence on world commerce. After 
war's destruction and dislocation of pro* 
duction, demands of the world market 
will be unlimited. Every country will be 
producing feverishly to supply its own 
needs and to trade for what it must im* 
port. 

The So\'iet Union's demand for manu- 
factured goods is so large that it will 
produce no appreciable surplus for ex- 
port. It will import industrial products 
and export raw materials. For that rea- 
son its socialized trade — one big buyer 
or seller— will be a powerful factor not 
only in future trade between the United 
States and the Soviet Union but between 
the United States and all other countries 
where the Soviet Union competes as a 



buyer or seller. Whether American buwi- 
ness must change its established trade 
methods to meet that competition and 
to continue doing business with the 
Soviet Union is a problem which ^ill 
lead to debates in Washington as to 
whether we should establish a govern- 
ment control by monopoly, clearance or 
credit. Some American companies might 
relish a monopoly In supplying the 
Soviet Union with certain products but 
doing it through a government agency 
could set a pattern for government con- 
trol of aU foreign trade, Amt^rican ex- 
porters have never even availed them- 
selves of their legal privilege to combine 
to fix prices. 

Moreover, although socialized trade 
has been on v^iew before the world for 
26 years, no country has adopted it al- 
though some governments take active 
part in foreign trade through subsidies, 
credits, preferential tariffs and clearing 
arrangements. 

Private trading methods 

THEREFORE, although the United 
Stales will be considerate to a single 
customer who speaks for all the needs 
of a big country^ copjing the Russian 
trade organization seems unlikely. It 
would bring changes in our entire social 
structure, clear 6own to telling the In- 
dividual what he must harvest, or pro- 
duce, eat or wear. 

It is likely, too, that Russia ^ill pre- 
fer to deal with American business men 
as individuals rather than as govern- 
ment employees. She always has, Long 
before diplomatic relations were estab- 
lished between this country and the 
Soviet, Russia preferred American 
technical advisers and American ma- 
chinery though both cost more than 
what other countries offered. Americans 
were not secret government agents and 
American machinery was good. 

Under that system, our trade with 
Russia grew until in 1941 (last year be- 
fore the blanket of censorship was 
drawn ) it totalled 2 J per cent of our ex- 
ports, or $82,000,000; and ,0 per cent of 
our imports— $22,000,000. Of course, 
the^e figures mean nothing in the pres- 
ent abnormal lend-lease years and may 
be merely a comparison after the war. 

The Soviet Union does business in the 
United States through Amiorg, Russian 
abbreviation of "American Trade," 
Legally, Amtorfj is an American cor- 
poration but in all other respects, includ- 
ing personnel, it is Russian. Am torn 
antedates our diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union by several years. One of 
its activities is the publication of a 100- 
page, slick paper monthly magazine in 
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Customer and Competitor 



By JUNIUS B. WOOD 



New York City* Other countries publish 
magazines to circulate in foreign coun* 
tries but the Soviet Union pubhshes this 
magazine In its own language to circu- 
late at home. The translation of its Rus- 
sian title is "American Engineering and 
Industry." Its purpose— terse summary 
of Soviet attitude toward the United 
States — is set forth on the title page as : 
i '*Td familiarize the Soviet Union with 
the latest developments in the field of 
American engineering and industrial 
practice. Devoted to the promotion of 
closer technical and trade relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union/' 

Russian technical experts write the 
articles and draw the charts. American 
manufacturers who sell to Amtorg arc 
the advertisers. 

Through this magazine and other 
means Rassiaii technicians at home as 
well as her representatives in this coun- 
try keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in American machinery which 
makes up more than half of the Soviet's 




TODAY Russia has 180,000,- 
000 united people who have 
the energy and willingness to 
work* After the war she will 
be Q tremendous customer 
—and a powerful competitor 



total imports from us. The Rus- 
sian method is not to industrialize 
their country by importing con- 
sumer goods. Rather they build 
their own plants to produce these 
articles* 

They import a few tractors, 
farm machines, automobiles, re- 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
clocks and such to determine 
which type best suits the country's 
needs and then negotiate for the 
plans of an American factory and 
the necessary American technical 
experts, models and machinery to 
put the new plant tn operation. 
Models improve and machinery 
wears out. Though the Soviet 
Union is only an emergency mar- 
ket for locomotives, for instance, 
it is continuously in the market for 
new designs and for equipment 
and tools. 

When the first German advance 
threatened, factories in European 
Russia were moved bodily east- 




The Russian Government is the largest commercial concern in the world. It buys and sells every- 
thing which is produced or needed by its citizetis who inhabit one-seventh of the earth's surface 
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w; Wi • Mountains or beyond. 

It iiosv u.iii been announced, as alwaya 
si»cnied log^lcal, that they will not be re* 
turned to the west but will remain as 
part of the ijidustriahzation of Siberia* 
New factories will be built in European 
Russia, highly slgnificftnt in broadening^ 
the country's industrial base, increasing 
and facilitating the distribution o£ these 
manufactured products,. 

Hundreds of plants which could not be 
moved, and unfortunately that is a large 
proportion, were engulfed by the Ger- 
man invasion. Almost without exception 
they were stripped and destroyed. 

In Kiev the public utilities and the big 
bridge over the Dnieper were losL At 
Dnieprostroi with the largest hydro- 
electric plant in Europe—five of its im- 
mense g^en era tors were buiJt in the 
United States and the other four were 
patterned after them in the Soviet — the 
l^m, half a mile long and as high a 
20-story building, was blasted by the 
Bussians before the Germans arrived, 
American machines were in the Stalin- 
grad and Kharkov tractor works » also 
the largest in Europe. Around Stalino^ 
capital of the Donbas in the Drmetz 
Basin with an estimated 70,000,000,000 
tons of coal deposits and &0 per cent of 
the mines with American machinery, 
154 shafts were wrecked with their 
equipment: also the metallurgical works, 
rolling mills, blast furnaces and nitrate, 
coking and chemical works. 

At Makeyevka and Yenakievo. the 
Iron, steel and coking mills, employing 
20.000 and 14.500 w^orkers, are gone. 
Mariupol, largest port on Aasov Sea. had 
47 industrial plants. Novorosslisk on the 
Black Sea had a big cement plant and 
immense modem grain elevators and 
docks. 

New machinery most replace what is 
gone. Other factories which escraped the 



wholesale destruction hav i 
ing continuously under the pressure ui 
war. Their machines and tools are worn. 
Only absolutely essential replacements 
have been attempted. 

Tho.se plants will need complete over- 
hauling and recquipnient w^hen peace 
comes. 

Such is a summary of industry. There 
is vastly more which the Soviet Union 
must restore. In this, the United States 
will have the first call. Piants were built 
on American patterns, with the advice 
of Anierlcan technicians and equipped 
with American machinery. Lend-lease 
has put more American equipment in 
the country. The Ruasian is not inclined 
to give up a machine w^ith which he is 
familnir, whose w^ork has been satisfac- 
tory, but he wants only the latest. That 
is w^hy Am fonj has its technical experts 
in the United States, visiting factories 
and watching improvements. 

GoqU ore set high 

MANY persons cannot understand that 
the Soviet Union is not a turmoil of talk, 
inefficiency and inconiplete plans. 

The Russian himself is partly respon- 
sible for the misconception. By nature 
he believes that he is surer to hit a bird 
if he aims at a star instead of at the 
branch of a tree. The nimble Russian 
imagination also makes possible a wide 
difference between academic Conimu- 
nism and practicing Communism in the 
country. The difference carries into for- 
eign relations, including commerce. 

In the enthusiasm of the first five- 
year-plan, nevvapapers would announce 
a block of \vorker.s' homes as soon as one 
apartment was built; the first creche 
became a city with day nurseries for 
working mothers: a girl whose introduc- 
tion U% machinery waK limited to swing- 



skilled worker 

u ^lic 6ttj«jd jiL iiuuL Ml a lathe; produc- 
tion of a tractor plant was showm by a 
photograph of an American tractor on 
which hurriedly cast Russian name* 
plates replaced the original ones. Amer^ 
ican factories also have pictured new 
models before the assembly line started. 

The Russian hailed a blueprint as a 
finished structure and too many ob- 
ser\*ers cherished the mistaken impres- 
sion that the Russians had started every- 
thing imaginable and completed noth- 
ing. Had they looked again they would 
have seen that the housing projects, the 
hospitals and factories were eventually 
completed, that the rustics had become 
mechanics and that the plants were de- 
livering just as the Russian had vision ed. 

A superintendent was taking me 
around one of the many new f actor ies. 
The early w^orkers' committees to run 
the plants already had been reduced to 
grievance committees and a superinten- 
dent had more power to hire or fire than 
in the United States, My guide was a 
stocky young man of driving energy who 
had started as an unskilled laborer but 
had studied and observed and not neg- 
lected his party work. In two days a Rus- 
sian becomes an old acquaintance and 
v^^^e talked frankly, 

"But you know^ you won't turn out 
more than 500 harvester combines,*' I 
objected w*hen he told me for the tenth 
time that the factory's quota was 1,000 
for a fixed period* 

"Quite right," he agreed, **but that is 
the Russian way. If we fix the goal at 
1,000, we'll surely produce 500, possibly 
600 or 750, but the workers never will be 
satisfied until they turn out 1.000. That 
day will come, we'll celebrate, talk and 
pass resolutions and change the quota to 
2,000. A Russian must never be content 
f Citnfinnvtj on pir/c 91) 




The Botshoi Theater in Moscow is enjoyiitg its usual successful season of opera and balleL 
Russian art scienHflc research, and exptoration have continued along with industrial progress 
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O EMPLOYERS: This mcssa^o nmy prove useful 
in helping your employees revidze the imi>t>rtiirit'e 
oT siitfivient sieep us An esseniLil aid tc* keephiji 



lit. On request, Metropolitan will send you en- 
lariied copie^i for poNtln)^ cm plant or ofHce bulletin 
boards. 





If you punched a clock 



when 



went to bed 






IF YOU PUNCHED a time 
clock on going to bed, 
:md again on arising, how 
m ;i ny hou rs wou I d you r time 
card show? 

Authorities say that adults need daily 
at least eight hours of sleep or rest in 
bed — children need considerably more. 
77m J fj esptcmUy true in these stmuiom 
artimr duvs. 




liquid, just before bedtime. 

If you have difticuhy getting to sleep, 
remember that complete relaxation is 
the next best thing. Relaxing physically 
means letting yourself ** go limp all over." 
It is the exact opposite of tenseness. 

You can teach yourself to relax. 
First, learn to recognize tenseuess wher- 
ever it occurs in the body. Then, prac- 
tice letting the tense muscles go limp. 
Try it at odd moments during the day- 
it is the secret of conserving energy. 

Plenty of sound, undisturbed sleep is 
especially important to workers on a 
night shift. Someone — usually tr will he 



ily activity, A screen between window 
and bed will help shut out light. Some 
night workers have tound that they go 
to the job more refreshed if they take 
their hours of sleep just before their 
working hours, rather than just aften 

Healthy, normal 
sleep permits your 
heart, lungs, and other 
vital organs to '*loaf" 
along. The body can then mend its 
worn*out tissues and build new ones. 
Your full quota of sleep should give you 
the renewed energy to carry you through 
the next day feel hi g well, ".vorkmg eft- 
dmtly\ and in ^(m! spirits. 




Refreshing sleep comes more easily 
when you slow down and relax bef^^re 
bedtime. Try to forget your worries. 
They result in tension that defeats 
sleep. Try to have your bedroom dark, 
quiet, wcU^ventilated. Bed clothing that 
weighs too heavily is an enemy of sleep. 
So is too much food, either solid or 




the wife or mother— must take responsr- 
bihty for planning the night workers 
schedule on an orderly, regular basis. 
His bedroom should be away from fam- 
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$100,000 Postwar Recipe 



By HENRY NORTON 



While the federal census of 1940 was 

being taken, the mayor of Portland, 
Ore., made headlmes by going personal- 
ly down along the city's famous 
"skidrow " Burnside Street, to interview 
the ha rd-tO' register floaters and transi- 

Ients of that district His object was to 
count enough of these citizens to bring 
the city's population above 300,000. 
War took over for him in the years 
following. Today Portland is a boom 
tow.'n of almost 500.000, with a half 
^Bdo^en shipyards in or about it, and a 
growing speculation about what is going 
to happen at the war's end. The three 
Kaiser yards in Portland and neighbor- 
ing Vancouver employ 98,000 workers, 
ijm^ Willamette Iron and SteeU Commercial 
Hp Iron Works, and Alblna engine, now em* 



ploy thousands more than will be need- 
ed in their normal peacetime operation. 
Other inflated industries, increased ship- 
ping, swell the total still further. What 
will happen when this small army is 
suddenly out of jobs? 

To the down- East strain of settlers 
who gave the nostalgic names of Albany, 
Salem and Portland to Oregon cities, 
has been added a pioneering spirit, re- 
sponsible for a good many experiments 
in state and civic planning. litest evi- 
dence of this spirit was the hiring of 
New York Park Commissioner Plobert 
Moses to draft a postwar program of 
city modernization which would provide 
employment enough to cushion Portland 
against postwar adjustment shocks. 

Five agencies joined to hire Mr, Moses 



and his associates for a fee of 1100,000. 
The City of Portland, the County 
Multnomah, Portland School Distric 
Number One, the Port of Portland, an 
the Public Dock Commission all chlpp 
in. The Moses Report was submitted 
them November 10, 1943. 

This report is an impressive documen 
of 85 pages, proposing to spend $75,000.- 
000 and hire about 20,000 men for a 
transitional period of perhaps two years. 
The money total w^as arrived at by esti- 
mating how much money Portland coul 
aO^ord to spend, and adding to that th 
amount of matching funds that could 
derived from state and federal govern 
ments. 

The report included sketches of mo 
of the proposed works, inasfar as the 
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IMPORTANTlNNOUNCEMENT 

I to All Suppliers of Materials to 
U. S. Navy, Army, and Army Air Force 



Hfetv procedure for writing documents 
required on shipments has been recentiy 
officiatiy approved, 

HERETOFORE^ procedures necessitated multiple 
writings. For example^ shipments to U. S, Navy 
required writing, (l) Contractor's report of material 
shipped^ packing slip; (2) Contractor's invoice; (3) 
p Government receiver's report; (4) Government in- 
spection report; (5) Government public voucher* 
This meaot five separate writingSj five separate 
checkings, five separate procedures, five separate 
possibilities for errors and omissions. 

Every contractor knows by sad experience how 
icostly errors in documentary data can be. Payments 
of large sums due contractors have had to be held up, 
sometimes for months, because of discrepancies and 
small errors made in transcribing or processing the 
many duplicate copies needed for distribution. 



Revised Method Saves Time, 
Avoids Errors, Insures Quicker Payments 

Now, all five separate forms can be consolidated into one document* The 
one writing is done by typing or hand-writing on one single sheet. The 
sheet is a Muhilith Systemat master. Placed on a Mulcilith Duplicating 
Machine, it reproduces the many facsimiles that are needed, each a legible, 
ccurate, permanent, black-on-white original. This new Mulcilith Sys- 
emat method reduces number of reports, eliminates three typings and 
ne hand-writing operation, and virtually does away with possibilities 
'or error. It saves time and speeds handling at source, at receiving sta- 
n, and disbursement ofiice« 

We urge suppliers to all branches of the armed services to 
take immediate advantage of this improved and simplified 
system. All Multigraph offices have full information. 
lON^S BUSINESS for March, T94 




M^triy other businesses* besidejs gavernmeAf Si^p- 
plitrrs, who are writing sep:iraie shippinjg: orders, 
packing slip*, ishippjofi labd^ and invoices » can 
easiity' adnpi MukilUh Systems Duplicating to their 
ptocedufes. Addressograph-Muhigtaph Corpora* 
fiofi— Cleveland. SaJes agencies with .^erv^ice and 
Supp])' departments in princtpal cities of the world. 

Multiqraph 

iMiet'ii4.»M tit nt m m 

SiMPUFtED BUSINESS METHODS 

Ad - Multi amp ti Cvrt&rAtion 




falls into five major divisions, these are 
in no sense a concession to the five agen- 
( iea which bought it They are a ehissifi- 
c:atk>n of the type of work, based on both 
fonctional and geographic considera- 
tions. It is important to note that the 
fifth project, the bridge over the Colum- 
bia River, is considered as completeJy 
self -liquidating, and does not enter into 
the $75.CM30,OO0 planned expenditure* 

None of these projects is completely 
original with the Moses group. The back 
files of Portland's newspapers show 
that all the projects had previously* been 
suggested in one form or another. Never 
before, however, had they been set up 
as a unified program, and therein lies 



knotty problems as zoning, without 
fear, favor or hesitation." 

There was, of course, opposition to 
the report, ranging from simple antag- 
onism " — local engineers could have 
turned in as good a job and saved $100,- 
000 — " to the complaint that recom- 
mendations for a future second west 
side high school were **oversimplified/' 
On the whole, civic leaders seemed to 
feel that the report pointed to good ob- 
jectives, but left a great deal to be done 
As a matter of fact, it left everjlhing to 
be done. 

Such financing as had to be authorized 
mm% go on this year's ballot. Property 
rights remain to be obtained and only 



"Programming" Is Not Enough 

MUCH of what is being done to meet the many diverse problems 
which will arise in the postwar period should be designated as 
•*study," as "assembly of farts/' as '*programming/' and by 
similar terms not associated with physical planning. While a 
great deal of such activities is necessary, there must also be much 
physical planning before an adequate public woiks program is 
perfected. 

Physical planning consists first of such preliminary steps as: 

1. The development of estimates of cost of the proposed 
project 

2. The working out of agreements between different muni- 
cipal and other interested government agencies 

3. The completion of arrangements leading to satisfactory 
land acquisition which are time-consuming in the de- 
velopment of any project 

4i Preparation of preliminary' drawings and specifica- 
tions which win show up and permit the solution of 
knotty problems 

The final steps in physical planning consist of the preparation 
of complete drawings and specifications, ready to take bids. As 
far as practicable these final steps » as well as the preliminary ones, 
should be taken for a r.nfiicient bank of needed projects to carry 
the expected employment demand through the period during 
which preparation for later needed projects will be carried out. 

E. P, PALMER 

ChsifTnan Construction and Civic 
Development Committee. U. S. C, of C. 



the report's greatest value. 

L. T, Merv^-^in, vice*chairman of the 
postwar planning and development com* 
mrssion, is quoted as saying: 

'Mr. Moses had the advantage of be- 
ing able to view Portland as an out- 
sider and to speak as an outsider, He 
was frank about our frailties, and made 



one or two scattered projects have ever 
reached the blueprint stage. That last 
point is serious. 

Engineers in Portland point out that 
the detail required to put the plan into 
actual operation may well require more 
time than remains in the ^'duration." As 
the report now stands, it is a dream of 



fSnTKit 

than that. The work lies ahead. 

Other cities interested in Portland*; 
cfff^rt will find some parallels in a mor 
detailed discussion of the project* 
various parts. The sections dealing 
municipal improvements will provide 
the greatest interest because moat 
American cities probably need some of 
the projects noted in these sectioni^. Cer 
taini\' ff?w municipalitie.s can present ai 
unblushing front on development oi 
sewers, schools, fire and police facilities, 
water distribution, airport and travel 
terminals, parks and playgrounds. 

The proposi?d bridges \^ithin the city, 
with their improvements, are important 
to Portland because the Willamett 
River divides the city. The business dis 
trict has grown up largely west of th 
river while the residential dis trie 
stretches more and more toward th' 
east. The nine bridges which now crosi 
the river are proving inadequate, Thii 
problem, naturally is not duplicated in 
many cities. 

Of the $75,000,000 expenditure the re- 
port proposes, about $60,000,000 will re- 
main for construction — including labor 
— when land and design costs are sub- 
tracted. Past experience shows that 
public works expenditures will put 300 
men to work for one year on the site — 
that is actually constructing the par- 
ticular work in question — for each $1,- 
000.000 of expenditure. On this basis, 
the Portland public works program 
wouid employ some 18.000 men. 

Plans depend on each ofher 

FOR each of these 18.000 an additional 
man and a half or t%vo men will be put 
to work off the site making the mate^] 
rials and equipment that go Into thi 
structures. Some of these off the sit 
workers might be employed in Portland, 
others will be employed outside. 

One objection to the report is that the 
entire program is so integrated that^j 
should one of the components fail, oth 
ers would be endangered. For example,^ 
if the new interstate bridge across th\ 
Columbia were to be abandoned — ^th- 
self-liqitidating project — then the Eas' 
Side Thorough way would find itse 
with no logical destination, since i 
main function is to provide the fastest 
possible crossing of Portland's spraw- 
ling East Side for traffic to and from the 
second interstate bridge — and that 
bridge Is the proposal likely to find the 
roughest going* There is already a 
bridge across the Columbia, built years, 
ago» paid for by toll, and now offerin 
free crossing. If a new bridge is to be] 
self-paying by toll, then the present' 
bridge will also have to be put on a toll 
basis, or It Will continue to carry all the 
trafSc. 

There is also the obvious fact that, 
since a bridge requires two ends, th 
formation of a Toll Bridge Authorit; 
will depend on cooperation from th' 
neighboring state of Washington, an 
the consent of Clark County and Van 
couver agencies. K> ' ms of thi 
scope, when time is : might well. 

(Cantinucii on paye IS) 
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Scorc^ec/ £artA 6y /iac/to 

...new weapon of war 




4 



It happened in France in '43^ 
the harvest was in^ — granaries fuJi, 
His Ukrainiriii * 'breadbasket*' in 
danger . , . the Nazi hurried 
for the food of France— but 
found famine awaiting him instead _ 
Radio's "Voice of America'* 
beamed ac the farmers of France 
had neatly crossed him up. 

Anticipating Nazi intentions 

American shortwave broadcasts 

had forewarned the French . • , 

urged them to withhold crops 

hide what they couldn't use; 

burn what they couldn't hide. 

They did — ^under Nazi penalty of death. 

Burning mills, crops and barns 

greeted the Hun— for him 

famine had arrived by radio. 

So — add another triumph to 

the wartime laurels of American Radio — 

it fights on the "3rd Front" 

where men*s minds — not bodies — 

are target and battlefield tcio . . , 

where the will to win 

is the mission. 

i:^ 

On that vital '3rd Front" , . , 
transmitters and communications 
equipment engineered by Westinghouse 
play an indispensable role. 
New advancements today , . . in 
television , . . FM . . , electronics * . . 
will tomorrow enable broadcasters 
to render even greater service 
CO our country, j-osoto 



\^stindhouse E 

PLANTS IN 25 CnilS OFFICES EVERVWHIRE 



Tt 



RADIO DIVISION Boltimore, Md. 
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Business Hand from 



the Rio Grande 



1 



By HERBERT COREY 



MAURY MAVERICK goes imo his 
new fob of chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Cofporation head on. ''If I 
can't do what I want to do, Til get out'' 



ThERE S hell to pay, said Maury 
Maverick. Or something like that* The 
new Chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation talks that way. 

That introduction may do him an in- 
justice. He won't care. He has been 
wronged before. He likes to pour the 
wronifs back on the other fellow's head. 
Anyhow, his talk is only "tough" — to 
quote a newspaper \*Titer — to Washing- 
ton ears. They are attuned to what 
Maury Maverick calls the *'TugweUiaii 
jargon of abstruse and incomprehensi- 
ble polysyllables/* He talks the way a 
voting majority of his fellow citizens do. 
When he feeLs like damning he damns. 
He does not color up his vocabulary to 
make an impression. 

The "hell to pay" is \\dth the small 
business man. Or to him- He was getting 
along first rate. He belonged to the 
chamber of commerce and a club or two; 
his wife went to church for him and he 
was makmg out pretty welK Then a 
hand reached over his shoulder and 
swept all his chips away and the dealer 
turned out the lights. He did not like 
that. Maury Maverick says the central 
Government must do something for the 
small business man. Maverick supports 
free enterprise and active competition 
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and sees nothing 
wrong in big business 
if it is honest big busi- 
ness. He also believes 
that government must 
spend an infinite sum 
to make the United 
States over into what 
It could be if enough 
money were spent. 
He has plans— 
He would mark out 
the land in regional 
areas accordiJig to 
their characteristics. 
One might be devoted 
to sheep-raising™as 
an example — another 
to mining, another to 
manufacturing. The 
^i' h o 1 c c h ec k e r bo a r d , 
he thinks, might make 
an intricate but effec- 
tive machine* Like the 
morning stars all sing- 
ing together. He does 
not permit the money 
side of it to bother 
him. He says that, in 
the bright days to come, the human hand 
will be able to produce so much more 
than it ever did in the past that wealth 
will pour in on us. Money actually does 
not worry Mr. Maverick. He inherited 
money, he was once worth $150,000, he 
has always made a good income, and 
he *'has spent it all in the past ten years 
of public service.** 

He knows he can go out and make 
more money when he needs it. Mean- 
while he is having a swell time uplifting. 
Zip goes a billion. Government money, 

"Isn't this borrowing by the Govern- 
ment — the increasing government in- 
trusion into business— the hideous debt 
that is being piled up — and the spending 
of taxpayer money on these improve- 
ment schemes— isn't that something 
mighty like national socialism ?*' 
Mr, Maverick considered carefully. 
"You are a writer for a business 
magazine/' he said, "It might look like 
it to you. I might have a different point 
of view-*' 

He wasn't dodging. Not much, any- 
how. It is likely that the question did not 
interest him. He is the frsLnkest man 
alive, and one of the most likable. When 
one first meets him, with his head thrtist 
forward and his neck arched, like one 



of his own Texas bulls, and his ey< 
peering In apparent suspicion through 
his thick-lensed spectacles, he seenis st t 
for either attack or defense at the drop 
of a hat. But he is frhindly. He pulls no 
pirnches but ht» talks without ranc 
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rr IS probiible that iiiany people Jhm 
he chokes. He has a humorous doubt 
his own popularity. He was elect' 
president of the Sun Antonio Bar Assi. 
ciatlon on one occasion. Only seven of 
the members out of a total of 300 vai 
to the meeting and voted for hjm and ! 
thinks that none of them had paid thef 
dues. He admits that he has practice 
deniagoguery and that he might doj 
again, wind and weather being proj 
tioos. He was called a wild man during 
the four years (1935'1938^ he spent in 
Congress. If the Congressional Record 
ever used headlines he would have been 
in most of them. But he is well liked. One 
of the most acid critics said of him : 

"He is fundamentally honest. He could 
not be induced or bullied into surrender- 
ing his principles. He makes up his own 
mind,*' 

As Chairmen of the Smaller Wb 
Plants Corporation, two able men halj 
failed to do anything for the small bu 
ness man- No doubt they encountered 
delays and fu2^int\ss and runarounds 
just as have other men in similar posts 
in Washington. Maverick is going at his 
new job head-on. No one, he says, will be 
permitted to get in his hair. He docs not 
know as yet precisely what he will Irv 
to do. He is making up his mind now. 

So let us look at him in the round. 

He was born in San Antonio, Texas in 
1895. In 1920 he married Terrele Lour 
Dobbs, His son is a First Lieutenant 
the U. S. Marines and his daughter i: 
student at Penn Hall, Penn, He is five f • 
71^ inches tall and weighs 210 pount' 

In 1037 he wrote "A Maverick Amf t 
can** which is worth reading even tod^ 

**If I were not a Maverick I'd like i 
be a du Pont*' he says. He showed no 
evidence of radicalism or reform erism 
or uplift in his youth. He rode a roan 
horse, and occasionally jollified — "Mexi- 
cans distill tequila out of the cactus 
plant; you feel as though the thorns are 
coming out through your skin/* He was 
interested in American history and espe- 
cially that of the Maverick family. He 
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The TKCiiMCAi, KvowLKnue:, thr ingenuity ^tui tlir n'sonn^PH 
t»r AiTi!*ririt iirv at I In* di!^[Ni?sal ofimr >^ktlli'tl lunli^-al «>iTiiM»rs 
tlir I routs ul tln^ vv<»tlil. 1 fiov roiniruuni 4'vi*rv ;ni) Hie 

Hilt inn can mi]i|iIv. 1 hat if^ tnu* wa^im kIiv a WiniuAM iiiiin'^ 
cliatjces *>f sur\ iv al ;irr grratrr today tliati ihry bitvr Ijr'cii in 
any (>thi*r war. 

\riif>Tifr tlip tiiatin ial^ II rf lirlping meilifal itini i[i tln-Ei- 
(i<:lit Ut suvi^ iivi'fi ari^ tin* stttuilfss .sf*Y'/s, I ni^tl tn o|n*r:i t iii«£ 
tahlfs, siir^riral iri?itrmtiriit!^ aii<l hi collier in^-iliral iM|iii|jinrrit, 
fittihili^ftj^ sUtIis ari' ^rrving in liOiSpilaU in thi^ cnuntr^ auil 
m iTi^m, 

KnMjiit'nt i^tf'rili^atioii liif^ti trrn|if'ratnn' strain nr .•^tnriiLr 
ili^hilr^iiaiils will injurr i^t ahilrs^ stfM^ls^ I'lirir snMiot I u lianl 
•iiirl'ari'^ \a c^ahiiv ki fn^' h i mi fr4'rriis that ran raiisr falal in 
lion. Evt-n in the Jain|> trcipic^. hlairilrssi^ sti^els do not iiist* 
1 ou*;li and durable*, irvr htnii the poHsildlily of rliifipin^, 
stainless steels ran uithslainl tin* rijrors of warliinr use. 

On tlii^ home h'iml, lno, staiid^'ss sft-els are makinif thi^ir 
eonlriliuliiin to thi' hrahh o[ the nali<ni. lireaiiHe thev are f*usiet 
to elean aiitt keep ijean tlian olher rnelals, ihey are widely 
used hi e(|ni])inent neees^^iary to the prf>eessin^, preparing and 
si^rviTi^ of fofnls, 'linn krrp thi^rr hrirrht fhiinlu iriifiart no flavor 
to ffiod, and rt'sist food i-hrrnieuU. I hcv he used iin'reas^ 
in|irh in n'StanrantH^ in tlie hotnc and in many indiMtrieB where 
thinr unique properlit**^ are *o liesirahlp. 

Stainless fttet^ls are "slainlesft'^ hecaiise thev eon tain nnire 
tharj ]'2 pi-r ectit ehnnninm* l.ow-rarlion fei nichnmiinm. a re- 
Bear<"h din eloprnenl i>f I\LKt;rRf» Mhtai.li m;it:At. (!u%ii*\\y. 



a l^nit of UCC, is the esi^ential in^jrrdient in thr larfre-seale 
proilnetion of stainlnss steek I nits of I. ( I( ! ilo nnl jnake steel 
of anv kind, Thev do tnakt* a\ ailahlr to hir-i lniaki'rs manv 
allov- uliirh, like iVrrorhroiniiini, iiripro\(^ the ipiality of ste<'l. 
Vln' hasie resf^ari^h <»f ifif^Sf I nils rrnsins umHmI jn'vv rnclal- 
Inriiieal in format ii»n — and In^tter metals lo sijpjdy thr nrfds 
ami inijirrivr thr urlfare of mankinik 



\f timbers of tht^ tnetliraf ptofe^ijiittn^ nrchtterfs ttml tlf^signem are 
iiti iii'ii to st^ntl fi^r booklft N-S, '^TuE I sE *»r >T iiNi/Kss Steels 
IN lIusriTAI.s." There is nt* ubligittiim. 





CAR SON FOR HEALTH. Hf«r;«rHt liv 
.1 Lm: I Jill li.i- f'-iillfiJ III dilTi-rrtjl! 
fiirtn^ liT ciirllHi'Ji iixi'iJ in niilk irf''iili4il(»r'^, 
■^^'ijii'* Isimpii', if,A^ n>ys.k'' -Jiiui in nit rnti- 
tilt ion i 1 1^ i II I <:i y .1 1 Id I L"- . 



GASES FOR HiAilH. IJStlK u%y^*^ii 
I -S.r. iiijili' hi J I nil id I iW, U".f(t 
itii' *iH'k ill hu^piluth mid ui hcimr — 
jnd W r(tntritiui«ii lo iLiir !<uf«l¥ i»f uur 




CHEMICALS FDR HEALTH, ^ynttiftir 

f^rFt-^llin' I h^^tllj^ nl*, til'M'tllJIfli IfV 11 t Hit 

of I VA'., irii'iill 111 Ltrr utvr>ithrri4''i, m«ri- 
plniltftil *\Ma driii^i. \iV^mint ami nltlrr 
phkiriiiiifTiH ii'>iil«. 



PLASTICS FOR HEALTH. a\KKIJTi: 
riiitt VlNVriTE plu-iii-,. iirddut-rd 1** 
L. Li; tiiii*^ tnr.iii .jiinrnr> (ijj|i(.';i, fl»«r 
ciiV4-rUipwt !<lii'r-tinjfL, "burn ».lri?veii" and 



BUY UNITBD STATES WAR BONOS AND STAMPS 



UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

30 East 42tid Street QH^ New \ork It, hT, Y- 



ALLOYS ANO METALS 

FJli'virn i-r ottii riglral ('nmixiaj 
list. Ill'- ^{•'inii*' f'.imiEinnjr 
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500,000 "wires" 
every day-made 
possible by PAPER 



KIMBERLY 
CLARK 

CORPORATION 

HEEHAH, WISCONSIN 



PajKT tapes, perforated to tmnsnm Llectric impulses, send four 
iricssaues in each direction simuIuuHOusly ovlt the same wire' 
Paper teleprinter tapes rapidly record messages at their destina- 
tion. Haj-ter handler today s %'olume of messages, which would 
completely swamp the outmoded Morse key» 

In a single year, the telegraph industry uses enough paper tape 
to reach from the earth to the rnoon three time^. And the annual 
retjuirement of telegram blanks nL/mbers more than a billion. 

Yes it takes tons of blanks, tapes, envelopes, money order 
drafts, page printer roils , . . plus 4,000 Other vital paper items to 
operate the western Union telegraph system. 



SJetr^^or// pMiNrmc papers 



/A/ WARr/At£ 



Arc tevekojE Pipm anf difTcrcnr in wartime'* 

rnnklyf. the aniw« Is yei, bcca\i*e o( wirtimc limiuiiofi* 
and reitrictjoni, Biu the iiiiTerence ii imptTctpublt to most 
people, Tlurtks to the Kimberly Cbfk rticarch men who »fe 
devoted co the production of the fine^f quality Levdcoat 
P^pcr* possible under pment coaiiirifins* 



good soldier in the First World 
War. Wounded and decorated. 

Soldier's view of war 

ONCE he was ordered to explain the 
causes of the war to his Mexican-Ameri- 
can soldiers. He repeated at least 20 
times President Wilson's wonas, "to 
make the world safe for dem'i^racy/* 
The procedure was to instruct tl^* men 
to repeat by rote part of what the *jrator 
said. When he thought they were letter- 
perfect he picked Pedro Salazar, the 
smartest of the group. 

* 'Pedro/* he asked with a dramatic 
gesture ^ "why are you in the war ?*- 

**The draft board/' said Pedro, "he 
send me here/' 

Maverick adds: 

"I believe that Pedro Salazar knew as 
ijiuch as any average person about the 
causes of the war. Moreover I believe 
that he knew as much as President Wil- 
son, Vice President Marshall, and the 
various congressmen who voted for the 
war/* 

Maury is like that. At least part of 
him is like that. He is so simple that he 
is complex. Perhaps that should be the 
other way around. He wrote a couple of 
thousand words about a battle which 
bring home the filth and terror of w^ar 
as few writers have succeeded in doing, 
because they are simple, two-syllable, 
candid words. He was frightened and 
disgusted, but he did not pose as a hero. 
He rode into a sc|uad of 26 German sol- 
diers and "my knees knocked together. I 
think even my horse*s knees knocked." 

He would have surrendered but the 
Germans beat him to it. They insisted 
that he lead them back to the American 
lines. 

"Had there been a newspaper corres- 
pondent there he could have made a hero 
of me, and I might even now be 
living in my illusions, talking 
of the glory of war, and walk- 
ing around with my medals, be- 
ing a citizen of no value to any- 
body on earth/' 

When he was mustered out 
, jj "got the old speculative bug, 
like every other American who 
had a dime/* With his friend, 
Reese Jones, he began to build 
houses. As he says in his "A 
Maverick American*' : 

"We built cheap houses for 
poor people and I was not 
ashamed of myself when w^e 
sold a house for $2,000 that had 

st us perhaps half that. We 

4Jld sell the house, take an 
installment, hock the note and 
pray that the rest would he 
paid. The houses were a dis- 
grace to the country. This is no 
confession, but a fact/* 

Once he had an auditor make 
a statement and it looked to 
' im as though he was about 

get middlin' rich. When that 
V ashed out he was elected Tax 
Collector of Bexar county, one 
^ the largest counties in the 

untry. It was a big job and 
hv made good at it ( 1930-1934 ) . 

A spinal tumor developed as 



an aftermath of the war. The Mayos 
took out parts of five vertebrae — "a 
cruel and bitter affair'* — but before the 
diagnosis and operation Maverick had 
been elected to Congress, His health had 
become so bad that, during the cam- 
paign, he staggered as he walked. Al- 
though by this time he was on the water- 
wagon he was often accused of being 
drunk. 

"It was painful campaigning. Beside 
being called a vdcked Red, I was also 
accused of being a gentleman of the bot- 
tle/* 

A Capitol policeman arrested him 
when he called on U. S. Sen. Morris 
Sheppard, one of the leaders of the Pro- 
hibition element during the "bootleg 
decade/* He finally convinced both the 
policeman and the Senator that he was 
only a sick man. 

The depression was on while he w^as 
Tax Collector of Bexar, Thousands of 
down-and-outers were on the road. 
Maverick let his whiskers grow, wore 
old clothes and toured the Jungles. Then 
he opened a "colony'* in San Antonio for 
the destitute. 

As long as his parishioners had no 
money the colony flourished. But he in- 
sisted that each colonist turn whatever 
money he made into a common fund 
and, as fast as thej'^ got on their feet, 
they moved on» When the Government 
began to grant relief, the colony blew 
up. The men had worked when they had 
to work but when they could loaf with 
full stomachs they did so. The colony 
proved to be a complete failure, but 
Maverick feels that he had learned a lot 
of things. 

The things he believes he learned^ as 
they appear to a listener and a student 
of "A Maverick American" are in gen- 
eral that the people do not cooperate 
very welL They are interested in their 




**Look, Horrietg our boss saw us in Notion' 
Business and got sofely minded'* 



own affairs and not greatly interested in 
the affairs of the nation. 

'*All basic ideas as to soil or primitive 
political or social organizations are 
either absent or very faint in the Ameri- 
can mind/' 

Disregards the chambers 

MAURY Maverick never refers to the 
1,600 chambers of commerce in this 
country which have done so much for 
the local communities* 

It seems hard to interest him in the 
fact that the local chambers live with 
the small business men, know and un- 
derstand their problems, and — as well 
established organizations— are not only 
equipped to help small business but 
have, in fact, been doing so for years. 

The local chambers have stood the 
test. Supported by small business, their 
activities in behalf of small business 
have had to be sound, practical, and 
douTi-to-earth in order to win and hold 
that support— not a bad test, be it noted, 
for any activity designed to help the 
sma)) business man. 

But he measures the American people 
by his Diga colonists, "who were good 
people. About as good as any, although 
hungry and unfortunate." He can see 
clearly the mistakes of the past. Price- 
less soil was washed away and the for- 
ests were slashed down. He would have 
the Government correct these mistakes. 
He thinks our former economic system 
must give way to a new one. 

"One or the other must be dominant." 
He put his theory into operation. 
Finding that the voters did not listen 
when he talked tariff, world trade, the 
Constitution* "throwing in a good bal- 
last of facts," he became a demagogue. 
When he was called a communist he 
called his opponent a Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy, "flying up to Wilming- 
ton in his big airplane to be en- 
tertained by the du Fonts. ^' He 
admits this was not very lofty 
campaigning, because present- 
ly the issue was whether Mave- 
rick lived in a brick house. 

In Congress he went all-out 
for everything that the Gov- 
ernment could do for the peo- 
ple. He led the fight for the 
TVA and for the conservation 
of natural resources, forests 
and power; he proposed federal 
housing and slum clearance, 
made into law the Cancer Re- 
search bill and proposed legis- 
lation which led to the passage 
of the Venereal Disease bill. 

He thought he saw a world 
war approaching, and in 1937 
introduced a bill for the train- 
ing of 50»000 aviators a year. 
At that time we had about 700 
military fliers. War talk was 
frowned on. We were selling 
JSC rap metal to Japan and con- 
tinuing to believe that peace 
could be preserved by oratory. 
Maverick got nowhere. 

In 1939 he was elected mayor 
of San Antonio for a two year 
term, beating a strongly en- 
trenched political machine. He 




In just 9 minutes it tells 



How to Get Thousands 
or Millions Quickly 

far any sotmd business use 



MORE than 70,000 executives 
recently have received "Capi- 
lal Sources"— a 9-minutc aurlinc 
of new and brojidcr Commercial 
Credit services which solve many 
financing problems. 

Is your current volume too Lirgc 
to handle with your present capi- 
tal? Do you lack ready cash to 
make renegotiation payments, or 
to defray other obligations? Arc 



Over Half a Billion 
of Receivables Financing 
Since Pearl Harbor 

Thit is Comjiicrcial Credic'si 
record in helping ni-inufacturcrs and 
wholesalers hn^iicc wartime opcri- 
tioQ and cxpjm?.iop. 

Through Wiiriime use of Com- 
mercial Credit S services, huGiJreds 
of executi^'cs have gaiaecl a new 
understand tog of how Accounts 
Receivable Finjincing concrihuics to 
sound and prohr.tbic opcr^uon. 

As a source of c j.sh for reconver- 
sion and m^ny other bu^inc^s 
financial experts now prcdicE a much 
wider use of Accounts Hcteivablc 
Financing than ever before. 



heavy taxes straining your cash 
position - . . and depriving you 
of discounts, credit standing and 
buying advantages which result 
from prompt payment? 

These arc among the usual rea- 
sons why many well-established 
manufacturers and jobbers use 
Comniercial Credir services * . . 
which release funds tied up in 
accounts receivable, inventory and 
fixed assets , . • and thus give you 
new capital quickly, economically 
and without interference with 
management. Our receivables plan 
involves no notice to your cust^>- 
mers , , ^ and a special feature ftr- 
tmu you ta tmatyour liahiliij. 

In like manner, these same 
Commercial Credit services can be 
shaped to serve other purposes : To 
buy another business or expand 
your own * . . to buy out partners, 
olhccrs or other stockholders * - , 
to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock or long-term loans. 

If vou can make good use of 
additional funds, and failed to 
read or receive' 'Capital Sources/* 
write or wire Dept. 44 for a copy. 



Commercial Credit 
Company 

BALTrMORI^2, MARYLAND 

$uh*ldmrim%i Ntw Y«rit Chicosfi San fraivclfco Lot Angtltt Port land. Or*. 

Capital and Surplus More Than $68,000,000 



;ed Us€ elt^' government* re- 
city codes, introduced modem 
methods of crime protection and bal- 
aneed Uie budget. A long Ust of civic steps 
forw*erd might be cited. Bui he did not 
mjcceed himself. There was some u- - 
Ing talk about the payment of tl 
taxes of certain indigent vott^rs. Wiiax 
with o?f ;thmg and another it di-l him no 
good. Jftcame to \Vashingtt»n as direc' 
of th<> j^overnnient division in the 
Frodtctmn Board \n 1041. In that pojtf- 
tion he had jurisdiction over many typt^s 
of apendinj^. Then he wau movf^d on to 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation- 

'•We*ve pot to do something for the 
small business man/* he says. 

He haa a list of things he wants to do. 
"If 1 can't do >m I can get out/' 
He is cheerful and optimistic about 
the job. For one thing he wants small 
business to have an equivalent of the 
res f - a rc h 1 a bo ra t o r I es of t h e b : 
companies. The Government 
range this, though poH^ibly juiL run IL 
SWPC already has the rudiments of 
such a technological service, havinif 
placed a trained man in each of its 14 
regional oflices to direct business ques- 
tioners to university and other labs. He 
wants to get '* venture capitar* invested 
in business. He has an idea for "partici- 
pation loans/' in which the Government 
wi!l supply that part of the needed cap^-^ 
tal which the local banks are unable to 
handle. He thinks that alTaira wnll bo 
even less stable after the war than they 
have been in the past and would like to 
see the S\Vr*C m,ide a permanent pn-t 
of government. UnJe.qs extended, " 
will end in June, 1945, He sees ii. 
to be alarmed about in gov^-rnment shar- 
ing in what used to be private business. 
He asserts his belief in free competition 
-^and no ono would doubt him — and 
wants to urge the business man to take 
a more active part in politics. 

He maintains vigorously that he 
abhors state socialism but that we may 
be forced into it by— guess who — pri- 
vate interesL^. There is nothing * 
tiaily evil in bigness to him, if tli 
ness behaves itself, nor anythmg * 
tially righteous in smallness. We ^ . 
stop spending suddenly when "peace 
breaks out/* and if wc do not combine 
government spending with private en- 
terprise *^ve will have chaos," 

* Wealth/' he says, "creates dollars 
and dollars do not create wealth/ 

But to get well under way the p 
war prosperity that he foresees, the ^ 
iars niList be borrowed to get the p 
duct ion of wealth started, and if 
worries at all about the government d 
he keeps his fears under control. 

The first Maverick eame to America 
in 1620, helped take New Amsterdam 
from the Dutch, and Mavericks have 
fought in every war. Sam Maverick 
failed to brand the 400 cattle he took on 
a debt in Texas in 1340 and so unbrand- 
ed cattle have been called Mavericks 
ever since and the story that Sam 
Haverjck was a cow-thief is unfourded 
and libellous. He was merely not a care- 
ful business man, Maury lives up to his 
name — he Is bard to rope and no »ne 
ha£ yet put a brand on him. 
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Norden Bombsights 



Years of experience in precision manufacturinR 
are eoftbltnic BurfougKs to produce ind deliver 
the Ctmous Norden bombs ight— one of the most 
precise in strum eats used iti modern warfare. 

New (iiruring and accounriniE machines are also 
btinft produced by Burro u/shs for the Army. Navy* 
U. S. Government and other enterprises whose 
aeeds 4»re Approved by the War Production Board. 



LET*S AIL &ACK THE ATTACK! 
it BUY MORE WAR BONOS -k 



Nearly 1 5,000 pounds of baggage go overseas with every Yaok, 
to make him a better fighting man* and a safer fighting man. 

Stowed on board are his outfits of clothing, designed espe- 
cially for the particular tasks ahead of him; his weapons, the 
best in the world; drugs to gtiard his health and save his life; 
food to sustain and nourish him under any conditions; equip- 
ment to shelter and assist him in the field. Nothing is denied 
him that will increase his fighting chance. 

Multiply these tons of varied equipment by millions of men to 
conceive the staggering procurement job involved, with its 
tremendous volume of necessary figure- work. The speed and 
accuracy essential to this and similar vital wartime figuring 
tasks are being provided by thousands of Burroughs adding, 
calculating and accounting machines serving war industries, 
government agencies and the armed services. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY • DETROIT 

Burroudhs 
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riGURlNG, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINIS « NATtONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE • BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Newfoundlond women used fo work hard, dress pioinly and look wearher-beote 



Land of New-Found Riches 



By c. L. Mcpherson 



THE WAR has broughf weolth to 
Newfoundland^ a taste for lux- 
uries — end many new problems 



To MANY COUNTRIES, the war has 
brought misery, starv'ation and dt?ath. 
But to Nev^-foundland, the war haa 
brouj^ht unheard-of prosperity. 

About 900 miles northeast of Boston 
by air. thi^ poverty-stricken colony of 
Great Britain— a country of fishermen 
without fish i fig fleets and without a mar- 
ket for the few fish they do catch — is en- 
joying the greatest spending spree in its 
history. 

The people are receiving wages that 
exceed their wildest dreams, buying 
luxuries they hardly knew existed. 

Newfoundland, except that some of its 
volunteers are giving their jives in His 
Majesty's service, has perhaps bene- 
fited more from the war than any other 
country in the world, 

Up there they call Uncle Sam, **Santa 
Claus,'* 

Since 1040, when part of our old de- 
stroyer fleet was traded to Great Britain 
for a number of 90- year leases on naval 
and air bases in BHttah possessions, 
Newfoundland has been practically roll- 
ing in wealth. 

Before that, the average wage for 
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lO*'' Birthday of the Streamliner 

★ 

On February 12, 1934, the M-10,000, first 
modern American streamHner, was delivered by its builder, 
Pullman-Standard, to the Union Pacific Railroad 



ir\ !*).^3. aftrr pami^lakin^ mvrhtipa- 
I t ii>n *tf all far manitfaotiirrrnMf'Aigtis, 
L tht* I nion Vacifir Railroari roinmih- 
iofird fNilIrnan-Staiidarfl lt> huild AiUfT- 
:a*** iirst modvrn ^trramlinefl train, it 
I sign ifir ant thaU in the r«)l lowing tf'u 
rarri, J *ii 1 1 man -St a ndard —(Tea t or r j ftha t 
xiraorilinary innovation — built «i<ir*' 
thtiti 71% (>r all lighlHeight streamlined 
carii purchasi^d* 

By D<^r<*mli*!r 1941, after Feven y^ars 
^l^f i^erviftf and EO^J 13 milei^ r»f fa At. rr>tn- 
^Bbrtahle ojirration during Khirh It ha<l 
^^Bctrned owr tfiree tiniei^ jt»* oripnal ro^l. 
^Bie CityofStthnti aormerly tht* iVMO.OOO) 
^Bra8 no longer ahle to handle the heavy 
l^traffic demand!^ without adding vars 

nhirh imprartu-able uith ihi?^ type 
artieijlated train. However, it fiad 
^^pjoneered li|;htueight efjnipment — 
^^prove*! its praetifahility and eronoiny. 

W ilh till' Hliitrtage of aluniiniirn the 

•L nion Parihe, nin»^ dayrs aft<'r Pe;jrl 
Hurhor^ ofTerefl the train on t!ie attar of 
freedom to he tran^rnuled into surft 
lilfhtJfifT plane**— fitting reinearnation for 
j^to grand antl honored pioneer. 

On Fehntary 12, 1931, tmidern rail 
HpranMpifrtalion wa^ honu I'nllin'an'Stand^ 
,-irfl made railr*md hirtt^iry in the ten 
wars that foUoued. Ujj to the stoppage 
( iif*>r**efi by the War Prod uet ion Board* 
-IN* Ughtweight i»asiieni£er ears v% ere 
uilt liv the ear huihlinii indof^try of 
dik'h ] ."»0j or alnifj^t thn***-ffnitths ftj tlu^ 
fffttii trere hniit hr VttUman-Stnndunl 
the folbmiii^ IS railroad's and 1 he Pull- 
in an Cfimpanyt 

TNE ATCHISON, TOPEKA 4 SANTA FE 
AAILMAY COMPANY 
iANOOft 1 AiOOSTOOK KAUROAD COMPANY 
POITON A MAINE lAlLROAfi 
CHICAGO A NORTH WEStEltN 
HA II WAY COMf ANT 
THf CHICAOO. HOCK ISIAND A PAaFIC 

i An WAY COMPANY 
OMEAT NOVTHEIN tAllWAY COMPANY 
ILUNOtS CiNtRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
IHf KANSAS atY SOUTHERN 
HAJIWAT COMPANY 



1^' 




The M-I0,m9 

LEHIGH VAliiY RAILROAD COMPANY 
IHE NEW YOKK CENTRAL RAILItOAD COMPAMY 
THE NEW YORK, K|W HAVEN A HAiTFORO 

RAILROAD COMPANY 
NORFOLK A WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
THE FENNSYIVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
ST, LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
SEABOARD RAILWAY 
SOUTHEIIN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
SOUTHfRN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 

Th^^re, truly, is stirrinir prunf f>f ifmfi- 
denee in prodiirtK hiiih bv Pidhnan- 
Standard — a eoniidenee r<M>ted in it?* 
j^f jimd entfineering praetiees. in nneipiallrd 
m^^nv^^dXmn and manufaehiring faeilitieH 
- in the ei^perienee*! judgment btirn of 
Hi yeari in tlie budditig of railroad equip- 
trient. 

Of thoAe la05 lightweight rar#^ — with 
their hivfc niainterianre eoatB — not one ha?* 
failed. \nd eii-ry t) pe t*f Pnlhnan-Stand- 
ard-huilt ear liai* met and withf*t<M>d the 
fte\t*re ftafety le«t eondiir-|e«i hy the 
AiH?ioeiati*in of A merle an Itailroadi^ Bittee 
that li-Kt iaHtitnted. 

Anil lioH do "people'* fee!?— the vant 
army of men and women i^hfi ride un 
trains? They ha%e expreHt^ed their pref* 
ere nee by paying fare^i have made 
PuHfiian'Stanrhird fifreamhnerft the tnp 
re^ enue prtwiueerH of alL 



^hy this enthusiaslie puhhV aeeept- 
ani^e':!' INol only lieeau'^e nf ihe {nmifi^rl 
a 111] convenienee offered by thiw modern 
light weigtit trauiipiirtation. hut in addi- 
tion heraiiBe of it^ Mifery — *>f tlvat instinc- 
tive reliame that men everywhere plare in 
productg the}^ know to he trust worthy. 

Theae brilliant advanees of the last ten 
years |jroiniHe well for future piTform- 
anee. hspeet eomfortts, and eonv euieni'es, 
beyond any you fiave kno^ui. Kxpeet 
improyemenlrt hc^rn i>f m^w kntm ledge 
gaineii in the vast laborat«>ry of war pro* 
durlifjn* To the aehieyetnent of thoE^e 
goals we bring uiaiiy new a.sssets of height- 
ened ingenuity and new skills; ami ako 
an old one whi< h v^ilj never I'hange — the 
furtdaineutal tiebef in qualitv, the tradi- 
tional purpoiie that e\ erv produc-t of 
Pullman-Stauilanl sliall ftr>l an<] of all 
things lie *ff/e and dependable. For this 
e<>m|>anv. uhile i'>er alert f<jr ^^bat \^ new 
and v^<irthv to be ummL has uiM er eotn- 
pnunihed vx ilh f^afety — knou mg tluit prog* 
revHs and safet y ean go hand-indiand - has 
ne\er, for tfie sake of n<ivelty, ex[>eri- 
meoled al the public riek. And aeyer will! 

.4// Out for Victory in 1944 

U e hnif ht**m ttskc^I hy the ntiiruttds^ in 
ciiitfH'ifititm u ith fiir (ritti^rnmenU ft* huild 
ptssseniier rmK'hes in I*) It to support itYir- 
ffme trftuspttrltttivfi. To hashm tirtorw ht 
shftif totitiriiif at tnp sp('*fi in prathwe 
U'tfJpntts itj H'ur, U V htti f hiiilt tit tire huiM* 
iitfi e.^i'orf, rescue find landinfi ships. Jreight 
mrv, fnmp sti^^pers nnd hnspttul ears ns 
esseitfini n'hitie\ uf ti-ur, find vast fptnnli^ 
ties nf tnnk*^, ^ttn cttrrinfSea, pUme 
hties. shelh find homits, trvfU'h mortftrs unti 
[Mtris for unli-niriTtift ftitn fUon/jfA. 

** 

* Let's buy Bands * 

* Then one twmd more for "Vie lory * 

* in 'i V.'* l<el\ all biiek the uttui k. # 

**** *** 



P ULLMAN - STAN DAR D car manufacturing company 

Cbkugo, llllnoU . . . Oftices in 9ev^n cities . , * Mcinyfacturin^ plftntt in sii citing 



® P. ft. n. m. CO* 
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labor, when any worlt was to be found, 
^was 110 to $12 a week. Relief for the 
unemployed— a big percentage of the 
populatton — was six cents a day. 

Today the average wage scale *'on the 
baaes"— and most of Nei^^oundland's 
workers are, or have been, employed at 
|^<Jifferent times on the bases—is $25 to 
|S5 a week, with some earning as much 
aa $75 a week< 

When folks in the United States read 
that our Government had exchanged 
some of our ancient destroyers for 
Strategic bases in the North Atlantic 
and Caribbean, it sounded like a good 
deal. It was, too, because we had to ha%'e 
those bastiJ. The Newfoundland bases 
alone have been of immense value to us 
In the war on the submarines and in 
opening the sea lanes to Europe. 

But the old destroyers were just a 
small first payment. 

Our Government had to buy individu- 
ally each property owner's tumble-down 
habitation with its acre or so of rocky 
or peat-covered land. We had to move 
the man and his family to some other 
place and provide him with money and 
materials to build a new home. We had 
to buy old churches, build new ones, 
buy cemeteries and move the bodies of 
hundreds of long-dead Newfoundland 
pioneers - 

We had to refinance the old New- 



foundland National R.i:iway it nar- 
row-gauge.'* fair-weather sort of a line 
over which, in peacetime, trams took five 
hours to make the trip from St Johns 
to ArgentiAp less than 80 miles. Today 
the road has new rolling stock, new rails, 
new bridges. It is used to haul supplies 
to the bases. Our engineers also built 
highways, and kept them open in the 
winter— something new in Newfound* 
land. 

Local labor employed 

THE United Stalt^i* became such a cus- 
tomer as Newfoundland merchants had 
never known. By the terms of the lease 
through which we obtamed tht* bases, 
Newfoundland labor had to be used, and 
everything that could be bought by us 
from local merchants had to be bought 
there. New companies were formed, old 
companies were revived to take over 
agencies for American products. 

Millionaires were made on AVater 
Street^ — the busint'ss section of St. 
Johns, the Ncwfoundkind capital. And 
St. Johns itself, a quiet little trading 
center for fishermen before the war, 
grew from 50,000 population to 200,000 
population in two years. 

At first American contractors hired 
only laborers from Newfoundland and 
brought skilled workers, plumbers, car- 



penters, steam -fitters, mechanlcii and 
engineers from the United States. As 
soon as the Newfoundlander discovered 
however, that all he needed to do was to 
be claaslfied as a carpenter, mechanic or 
plumber to obtain 100 per cent more 
salary, he quit the base he was working 
on and moved to aiiother as a skilled 
laborer. Thousands of them got away 
with it. 

All Newfoundlanders know the rudi- 
ments of cnrpentry. With an ax and a 
saw they had built their own boats. So 
on the baNCH they became carpenters. 
They arrived each carrying a lltth* hand 
ax and a saw, often in a burlap bag 
When they left the base it usually look 
two of them to carry away one man's 
chest of tools. 

Until recently, Newfoundland had no 
rationing and even now rationing laws 
are not rigidly enforced. Gasoline < usu- 
ally from the United States by way of 
Canada), meat, sugar, butter and fats, 
canned and dried fruits and vegetabk^ji 
have been available to Nev^'foundlanders 
in almost unlimited amounts. 

While Americans employed on the 
bases were receiving letters telling of 
the difficulty of buying meat, butter 
and sugar at home, they could read 
Newfoundland advertiHcments offering 
canned baked hams, canned turkey. 
(Continued on pu<jo HB) 




Drying fish in Newfoundland. The country iosr its European market after the First World 
War, sank into depression and did not recover until we began building our naval bases 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^grch, 1944 



Night life . . . down South! 



fTiHE blackness of the Southern sky is broken by the 
briiliaoce of a hundml hissing wehlers' torches* 

TJic sttllneaa of the Southern night h shattered by llie 
piercing, paochmg chatter of busy riveters' hammers. 

This IS night life in the South of today. , . a Southland 
proudly working around the dock to lielp speed Victory 
. * . a Southland proudly performing miracles^ of pro- 
d tic t ton at a time when miracles are sorely needed. 

Serving this great and growing Southland, the vast 
Bteel network of the Southern Railway joins mines and 
mills . - . forests and factories. It welds all of the Suuth's 



people . , . lis diversified industry * . . its abundaat 
natural rcsourt^es . , , into a <*umi>art* hard-hitting force 
that is striking teiliug blows against the despicable 
enemies of all free men. 

Am) \merica^i> great day of final Victory will find the 
S<iuthern Railway and the modern Southland it serves 
able, ready and eager to make great and lasting contri- 
butions to the better, brighter world ahead* 

Look ahead ^ * . Look South! 



President 



SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 



The Southern Serves the South 
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Trying to Lift Ourselves by 

By FRED R. FAIRCHILD 

Professor of PolIHcal Economy, Yafe University 



Cost of Government 

For a rough estimate of the Government's finances when hostili- 
ties cease, let us assume that expenditures will be running at the 
rate of $96,000,000,000 a year, as predicted in the latest budget 
estimate {Jan, 10, 1944) for the fiscal year 1944, and that annual 
revenues will be about $41,000,000,000, as predicted in this same 
budget message. 

The latest budget estimate puts the public debt at $198,000,- 
000,000 on June 30, 1944. 

The debt is increasing at the rate of about $55»00O,0O0.0O0 a year. 
Assuming that the war will end about a year from now, let us put 
the debt figure at $230,000»000,000. 

With this start it is possible to essay a modest prediction of the 
state of our federal finances during the first postwar decade. 

After World War I, the maximum expenditure was reached in 
the fiscal year 1919. After this war, there will be costly tasks of 
mopping up and helping the rest of the world get back on its feet. 
Demobilization will be slow and expensive. Eventually expendi- 
tures will start down and, following historical precedent, should 
decline rapidly for the next year or two. 

Taxes also may be expected to decline, though here also the start 
may not come at once. The maximum revenues of the Civil War 
came in the fiscal year 1866. After World War I the peak was not 
reached till 1920. In view of the seventy of present taxes, I should 
expect the decline to begin sooner than it did after the last war. 

The current deficit should gradually decline and the budget ap- 
proach a balance. Until the budget is balanced, the public debt will 
be increasing. Assuming that a balanced budget is finally attained 
after two or three years, a postwar addition of as much as $40,000,- 
000,000 or $50*000,000,000 to the public debt is possible, bringing 
the debt to approximately $280,000,000,000, 

The transition period having passed, what level of government 
expenditures may we expect in the new equilibrium? 



T 

■HERE IS today a certain school of 
thought and policy which maintains that 
we are now in a "new era'* — ^lookmg for- 
ward to new goals and facing new 
problems, possessed of new knowledge 
and understanding — making us superior 
to the formerly accepted principles of 
economic science. 
Tho.se who think thus would have us 
dopt a program of postwar finance un- 
er which principal attention is given to 
overnment functions with little interest 
reducing expenditures. The main idea 
is to formulate the ideal program of 
what government is to do for us and 
let the expense take care of itself. 

There is, for example, the National 
Resources Planning Board^s elaborate 
plan for social security "from the cradJe 
to the grave*' (the so-called American 
Beveridge Flan). The report in which 
this plan is offered includes no estimate 
of the cost. The Board indeed makes 
clear that it does not regard the financ- 
ing of its program as presenting any 
very serious problem. 

The only estimate of the cost of total 
cial security I have seen, based appar- 
ently on careful, detailed analysis, con- 
cludes that the "ultimate cost of the 
"ocial Security program, as it is now 
ing considered is about $20,000,000,000 
M year." 

Ambitious plans for after the war in* 
dicate a normal public works program, 
for federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, of about $5,000,000,000 a year. 
Additional bil lions for superhighways 
id "rebuilding America" are being 
Iked of. 

As for postwar housing, one enthusias- 
tic estimate calls for 2,000,000 dwelling 
units per year for ten years, half of this 
rogram financed by private capital and 
alf in the form of public housing proj* 
ects. Assuming an average cost of $5,000 
per unit, the public cost works out at 
$5,000,000,000 a year. 

There are proposals for new conser^^a- 
tion dams and for new public hydro- 
electric projects, at costs running as 
high as $6,000,000,000 over a few years. 

Other proposals include federal aid to 
education, public welfare, possible agri- 
cultural aids, and subsidies for forestry, 
wild life, etc. These projects would give 
us more billions of public expenditure. 

Passing on to wider fields, numerous 
plans are under w^ay- The current pro* 
posals for an international monetary 
system and the stabilisation of national 
currencies and the foreign exchanges 
would require contribution of a few bil- 
lions from the United States. 

America is certainly going to be called 
upon for "lend-lease," or something of 
the sort, to help rehabilitate other na- 



tions. The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration presents a 
program of immediate aid to needy na* 
tions at a cost of $2,500,000,000 in the 
first six months. Of this, our Govern- 
ment is expected to provide $1,000,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000,000. 

When we look for an overall picture 
of this stupendous array of spending 
projects, which extends far beyond the 
few eKamples I have cited, we must of 
course recognize the possibility that no 



one person or group would favor all of 
these projects or accept responsibility 
for the cost of the whole. The significant 
fact, however, is that no particular ad- 
vocate appears to believe that adoption 
of his pet project would necessitate clip- 
ping the \^ings of any other project. The 
idea that these many plans might be in 
competition for government money 
seems not to be entertamed, The money 
may be counted on to discover itself. 
Under this new concept of public fi- 
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Deficit Bootstraps 



in the Postwar Period 



Public expenditures should certainly be lower than during the 
ar, but will not be down to the prewar leveL After World War I, 
the United States had by 1922 reached a new equilibrium with 
annual expenditures nearly five times the prewar level- 
Preceding this war we were borrowing for current expenses at 
^n average rate of $3,000,000,000 a year for emergencies. 

To obtain a sound basis for the historical analogy, we should take 
for our base the year 1931, the latest year before an ti depression 
expenditures changed the picture. In that year we find annual ex- 
penditures of $3,652,000,000, Four or five times that would give 
us something between $15,000,000,000 and $18,000,000,000. 

Now let us see if we can make any progress by direct estimate of 
the postwar cost of government. For a debt of $280,000,000,000, 
the annual interest charge might easily be $6,000,000,000. 

It is safe to assume that, for several years at least, we shall need 
large military establishment; say $6,000,000,000 for this purpose* 
For all other ordinary functions of government, let us aUow 
about $5,000,000,000. 

Finally we must include in our postwar picture some regular 
reduction of the public debt. The annual reduction of debt after 
/orld War I was the equivalent of three and one-half per cent 
of the maximum debt. To match this record would take $10,000,- 
000,000 a year* Reduction at such rate appears to be out of the 
question. To be ultra'Conservative, let us call it $2,000,000,000. 

We thus arrive at a total of $19>000,000,000 a year as the post- 
war cost of government. This appears close to the minimum. 

It is also probably about the maximum. Obviously this postwar 
icture includes a balanced budget. The whole bill has to be met 
y taxation. And $19,000,000,000 of taxes isp I think, about all that 
he nation can stand. Addmg state and local taxes will make 
nearly $30,000,000,000 in all, or about 25 per cent of a national 
income of $120,000,000,000. * 



ance, taxAtion \s no longer regarded as 
rving primarily to raise money to taal- 
lice th«* costs of government. On the 
contrary, its principal function is to con^ 
Irol economic conditions, redistribute 
wealth, promote social reform, and 
guide the national destiny. 

The new school huii little to say about 
details of flnaniung its program » 
Some pT V consider this of little 

Im porta 3 nc seems to think it 

necessary tu hnance the cost entirely hy 



taxation. The deficiency can always be 
made up by borrowing* 

To the apostles of this school, con- 
tinuous borrou^ng is positively benefi- 
cial, or even necessary. It gives the 
people additional income and purchaa- 
jng power; it absorbs the people's excess 
savings and provides investment for idle 
surplus capital; it makes possible full 
employment; it promotes prosperity and 
prevents depression. 

This philosophy contemplates as gen- 



lerally desirable the continuously un- 
talanced budget and the contintiously 
increasing public debt. It seems to fol- 
low that there is no necessity ever of 
seeking surplus revenue to reduce or ex- 
tinguish the debt: and it seems equally 
to follow that there is no limit to the 
debt that can properly be accumulated. 

I have no hesitation in asserting my 
belief that the theoretical basis under* 
lying this new debt policy is false. It is 
a novel theory; it flies in the face of gen- 
erally accepted basi* principles of eco- 
nomics: and it violates traditional 
precepts of public finance. This of course 
would not condemn the theory, if Its 
truth were demonstrated. That. I sub- 
mit, has not been done, either by rig-or- 
ous logical reasoning from principles — 
the theoretical approach — or by refer- 
ence to the facts — the historical ap- 
proach. 

On the other hand, the dangers are 
quickly demonstrable. 

Interest charge will be high 

WK SHALL start the postwar epoch 
with a huge public debt. The annual 
interest charge will be about $6,000,000,- 
000— more than eight times the entire 
cost of operating the federal Govern- 
ment in the fiscal year 1916 and almost 
double the entire cost of the Government 
in the postwar equilibrium at which we 
settled after the last world war. 

From this starting point, the debt is 
to be increased each year. The pure 
theory seems to imply that there need 
be no limit to the amount of the annual 
mcrease and that this can go on fore%w. 

Prof, Seymour Harris has, indeed, 
produced the reductio ad absurtiumr **If^ 
in a period of 50 years," he says, **we 
could attain to a national income of 
$200,000,000,000 plus the interest on 
government securities, then a public 
debt of $4,000 billion (4 trillion dollars) 
might well be within the realm of possi- 
bility." 

The annual interest charge he thinks 
might be $100,000,000,000. Add to this 
the $35,000,000,000 or $40,000,000,000 
which he seems to envisage as the total 
of other government expenditures (of 
all grades K and we have go%^ernment 
costing more than the entire national 
uicome on anything like the present 
status- 

Let us get back to realities. A con- 
stantly mounting debt means a con- 
stantly rising interest charge. If this is 
to be met by taxation, then taxes must 
be constantly increased, or government 
activities must be limited. The alterna- 
tive is to borrow the money to pay in- 
terest on the debt. To the new school of 
finance there is perhaps nothing shock- 
ing about this. To me it looks a good 
deal like perpetual motion. 

Back to realities again. Regardless of 
the theoretical limits, things would 
eventually go to sma.«ih. Intelligent, 
practical men— investors, industrialists, 
bankers* and the American people gen- 
erally — ^are not going to be reassured by 
the theories of the new philosophy when 
they touch their ow^n inve,stments, and 
businesaes, and savings. There would be 
loss of confidence. Holders of the govern- 
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The elearonic, automatic home budget calculator that pays off 
with a jackpot for thrift may be just around a prosperous corner. 
But while our geniuses are busy master-minding this millenium 
, . . let*s get down to cases. 

Future "budgeteer'' or present-day elearical product will work 
better, last longer and be more dependable if Cannon Connectors 
carry the current. For a simple connection or a maze of circuits 
Cannon Connectors are a "must." Nothing less is so satisfaaory. 
Nothing finer can be had 



Ctniion Expcriroental Swiichboard Plugs— like this 
Tjrpe SWP-4 — are used extensively in the kbaratories 
of schools* collcg«> universities and other large insti- 
tucjons for expenracncal work. Scores of industries, in- 
cluding aeronAutJcs, rtdio, television, sound appamus, 
shipping, lumber^ railroads use Cannon Connectors, 



CAN NON ELECTRIC 

Cannon Elecfric Development Co*, Los Angeles 31, Colif. 

Canodion Foct^ry and Engin«« ring OfTic*^ Connon El*clrk Co., L Id Toronto 
fifPfif SEHrAHVES IN PRtNCtPAL CtTiES - COHSUIT VOt/R tOCAl TEl£PHONE BOOK 




ment bonds would become anxious* The 
bonds would depreciate. 

As individual investors lost faith and 
sold their bonds, they would tend to 
come more and more into the hands of 
the banks and financial institutions, 
weakening their condition and further 
impairing public confidence. Eventually 
go%'emment credit would fail and, un- 
der all the circumstances. It is not easy 
to see how general fiscal collapse could 
be avoided. 

There would be political uprising 
against the huge and increasing pay- 
ments out of the public treasury to a so- 
called ''pri%*ileged class'* of bondholders. 
Does anyone imagine that, under the 
debt conditions which we are now asked 
to conternplate, ambitious politicians 
would miss this opportunity to stir up 
the voters to protest. And just to the ex- 
tent that the bonds had come into the 
hands of banks, insurance companies, 
and other financial institutions and 
wealthy individual investors, would the 
popular protest gain force and the polit- 
ical resistance be weak. 

Debt encourages inflaHon 

SOONER or later the response would be 
repudiation in one form or another. And 
always fn the background there is infla- 
tion* the ever ready instrument to ac- 
complish repudiation without its open 
admission. 

Our friends of the new school tell us 
that the danger of infiation in peacetime 
is negligible, This is just another as- 
sumption, not supported by anything 
that deserves the name of sound theory. 
That inflation could be avoided under the 
regime of continually unbalanced bud- 
gets and rising debt seems hardly con* 
ceivable. Paying government expenses 
by creating bank credit is Inflationary. 

Not Uie least disturbing of the aspects 
of the new debt philosophy is that it 
permits* and indeed Invites, unlimited 
government spending. That is, of course, 
its ultimate purpose. Announcement of 
the harmlessness of perpetually grow- 
ing debt rellev^es the Government of the 
necessity of balancing its budget and so 
permits unlimited activities at un- 
limited expense. 

Thus the road is cleared for govern- 
ment attack on private enterprise. Pub* 
lie spending, public investment^ may 
take the place of private investment and 
enterprise. The investor and the entre- 
preneur find the field of their ventures 
constantly narrowed. In many lines they 
find themselves in competition with gov- 
ernment, and* whereas they must meet 
their costs, their public competitor suf- 
fers no such handicap. 

It is admitted that the success of the 
new debt philosophy depends on a con- 
stantly increasing national income. 
When government competition* restric- 
tions, and threats discourage private 
enterprise and so cause the national in* 
come to decline* the response will toe 
still more government investment and 
still more government spending to make 
good the alleged ''deficiencies of private 
business/' So we make further progress 
along the road toward the destruction 
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an you get em across the river ? 



You've got a fox, a sheep and a head of cabbage, sec? 
(Don't ask us how you got 'em — - you just got 'em.) 
And you want to ferry all three across this river. You 
an make as many trips as you like, but you can*t take 
em all at once. One at a time, Xow, !f you leave tiie 
fox alone with the sheep, hell raise old \ed witti 
the mutton. And if you leave the sheep alone with the 
cabbage, you won*t find enough cabbage left to make 
a spoonful of cole iilaw. How are you going to get 
'cm acroi»^ the river?* . 

Our psychologfj^t friend says if you can do Hiis 
n six minutes you're right smart* And if you ean do 
t in three minutes — why, jou*r€ a pu^rfe expert. 



We're experts on pusszles, too — but a different 
kind. Figures — that's our specialty. Particularly 
when they're connected M'ith business and industry* 
AVlien a puzzle has something to do with costs and 
payrolls - — we have a field day* We've got puzzles 
like that down to a system. Actually make machines 
do the work. 

We call our machine the Comptometer, It's fast, 
to save manpower; economical, to save money. It's a 
vital Meaj^on in Management's battle for increased 
production. Felt & Tarrant Manufncturing Company, 
1712 Paulina St,, Chicago 22, Illinois, Makers of 
Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machines. 

* // pmi can't figure thU one out — write «f. 
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^^Day for Everybody 

Zero Hour for Your Postwar Plans 



No (JM-: knows wht n V Day will 
conip, Imt when it d<i(^s you'll nwd 
your working ctipit^d in shajM* lo go to 
work- . .to trajislale jKifttwar jiIiioh into 
immfjdicilG option* no cf mi petit ion won't 
gvi n head ^titrt in the tniirkelsof a now 
and betler world* Ajid on \' Day you 
may Lie glad you decided lo Imm tnore 
about American Credit Insurance rtoir. 

With rrmlit iusuratire, your working 
ciipitiil wofi^t lie afTtvtiMl if an abrupt 
bait to wiir activities upsets mmt of 
your fustofiHTJi . . , and they iiyddenly 
find ttii'nis^4\ I'ii unalilr to meet their 
obligHtkms. I Vmr |KjslW !ir plans woii*t 
havi* to he held up, av uiting tR'ltleujent 
of delmqueni^ies or insolvencie^i. 

AnierL<:}in Credit In^iiiranrc; guar- 
anf«»^5 payment of your ficeount^ 
rf*H^ivaLIt\ It guaranti-es, for a 
la eom<t» that ,ibnornial and unpre- 
dictable credit los*«.*5i will not impair 



your working capital , , . or your credit 
»or youj protits. In i^htjrt, it gives you 
certainty in pbce of unctrrtainty. 

V'fiur Credit Manager inv^'^ligates, 
a J) praises and controls rrtniit^i <in all 
ac-eounts as tiHuaL American Cre<tit 
In^irrtnre mippli'iitents his work and 
fartifii-s bis judgment , . . by pmtiN U 
ing you Hgain^t. defaullii due to ilevelop' 
mentn ntUT (or undi*it'ov<Ted Iw^fore) 
goods arc ^hip^HnL 

Manufneturers and JobJ^ers in over 
130 lines of business carry Ami^rican 
Credit ln«iU ranee. You nt^ed it too. For 
furtber information » write for our iKiok- 
let, **Tbe A B C of Credit InsurHnce." 
Addreii?i: Dept. 41, Amcriian Credit 
ImJeninity Co* of N. V., Fijs^t Natioiuit 
Bank Building, Baltimore-2, Md, 




President 



of free enterprise and the ejcaitation ui 
totalitarian government. 

What then is the alternative? If 
and when we arrive at some postwar 
' ui3:!:brium, we may have a debt of 
^J- vOOO,OCM).000 more or less. ThL^ 
gigantic stim will impose on the Ameri* 
can nation a tremendous problem, I do 
not believe that this huge national debt 
will be our undoing. But I do Lhtnk it 
will be touch and go. 

First, a balanced budget 

IF WE are to survive, preserving oui 
fiscal solvency and our American wa^ 
of life, we shall have to deal with this 
problem of the public debt in terms of 
reality. 

Nothing will, I am convinced, save us, 
unless we promptly restore the balance 
of our national budget, I realize of 
course that this cannot be done Imme- 
diately after hostilities cease. There will 
be cleaning up operations, demobiliza- 
tion» conversion of the nation back to 
the status of peace. All this will cost 
money. But through it all w^e must have 
our sights set on the balanced budget. 

Nor is the mere balance of costs and 
revenues sufficient. It is also essential 
that w^e begin repayment of the debt 
Paying off the debt in full is not what I 
mean. That could not be done — ^ short of 
some unforeseeable good fortune— ex- 
cept over a long period of years. It doe.^ 
not have to be done. 

If only we balance our budget and 
have a modest surplus for the regular 
retirement of the debt, that will I think 
be enough to show our good faith and 
maintain the credit of our national debt- 

Obviously the basic factor of the prob- 
lem is the amount we can raise by taxa- 
tion. I have neither the ability nor the 
inclination to fix any precise amount. I 
am certain that the amount will have 
to be much less than our present tax 
revenue. 

I suggest that the annual appropria- 
tion for debt repayment need at the 
start be only enough to indicate our 
seriousness of purpose and our financial 
strength. Something, shall we say. in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000,000 a year. 

If the federal Government collects 
$19,000,000,000 a year in taxes, and pays 
$6,000,000,000 for interest and $2,000.- 
000.000 for debt retirement, then from 
the remaining $11,000,000,000 we shall 
have to pay the cost of all our fed- 
eral Government's activities. That vnU 
mean severe retrenchment; it will rule 
out many of the plans of postwar world 
reform. It need not prevent our taking 
our proper place fn wwld councils or 
bearing our proper share of world con- 
trol* We shall have to relinquish many 
dreams of domestic national policy and 
even withdraw from some paths to 
which our feet are already committed. 
m America still has boundless natural 
resources. She has still those posses- 
sions and qualities which have made ur 
a great nation. Given the will and the 
determination, I believe we can mastei 
the situation, set our financial house in 
order, and preserve our American na- 
tion and our American way of life* The 
alternative is national disaster. 




American 
Credit Insurance 

Pays You Wlien 
Your Customers Cari^t 



OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Some day fhh war wiU be won by America and her AiKes, 

Our first duty meonwhtte is to meei fhe demands of fhe war. This we are doing. 

The going basn*i always been easy or comforfable. We believe 
you understand the reasons^ and we appreciate your patience, 
your good-humored accepfance of inconvenience. 

And we'd like you to know our ideas of comforf and sfyte go far beyond 
what we're able to offer today. That's why we print the picture te/ow. 

If wifi give you some idea of how we'd like to serve you — how we* re 
looking and planning ahead right now to make future 
railroad travel a thrtHingty pfeasanf experience. 





It can't be done all at once, it wilt fake money 
and time. 

But you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is 
to give future America fhe fines f fronsporfaffon 
fhe world has ever seen. 



ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICAN RAILROADS 

ALL UNITED rOR VICTORY 




m . 
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Preview of Postwar 



By JAMES Y. SCOTT* 



THE mochme tool industry 
has almost compkted its big 
war job — is now finding out 
what 'Veodjustment*' means 



I HE MACHINE tool industry is finish- 
ing- up the big job it was call^sd on to do 
t'hen America went to war. 
Production peak in our industry came 
in 1942, Shipments of machine tools in 
that year totaled $1,500,000*000. In 1943, 
shipments tapered off to $1,300,000,000. 

Best estimates of shipments for '44 
are $350,000,000 to $375,000,000, To fill 
these orders will require only about a 
fourth of our productive capacity. 

We are getting a foretaste of "post- 
war." 

When the war broke out. one of the 
country's most pressing needs was for 
machines with which to build machines 
— to mechanize our fighting forces. 

Before American industry could start 
mass-producing planea, guns, tanks, 
trucks, ships, it had to re* tool! 

Before a plant could shift over from 
automobiles to airplanes, or from tj'pe- 
writers to machine guns, it had to have 
new dies, jigs, fixtures, cutting tools and 
gauges; also new machine tools to meet 
stepped-up production schedules. 

Machine tools are "machines which 
remove metal in the form of chips": 
lathes, planers, milling machines, grind- 
ers, lapping machines, boring machines 
and drilling machines. 

The industry includes 180 companies, 
most of them long-established and ac- 
customed to violent ups and downs. In 
the worst depression year, shipments 
totaled only about $22,000,000. 

But the companies have never seemed 
inclined to stray from their own field. 
Through boom and depression, they 
have stuck to building tools, concentrate 
ing on precision w*orkmanship. 

To meet the demands of war, our in- 
dustry increased its capacity tenfold. 

Orders piled up but the tool builders 
came through — and on time. The tools 
were delivered on schedule; in some 
cases, even before they could be put to 
effective use. 

Now comes the aftermath. Though the 
present demand for machine tools is 
double that of a good pre-war year, the 




To keep iH workers employed, the machine tool industry will hove 
fo find o market for its wares or make and sell something else 



"President, National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association; and President, Van Nor- 
man Machine Tool Co., Springfield. Mass. 



industry is already up against readjust- 
ment. Not readjustment to peacetime 
production, of course. With the war still 
to be won, that could not be. 

Learning peocetime prablems 

BUT WE are nevertheless getting a 
head start in the direction toward peace- 
time reconversion — and what we are 
learning during this "pre- postwar** 
transition period should help us, when 
the real change-over comes. 

There are certain things our industry 
wants to accomplish : The firms want to 
stay in business. They want to keep 
their organizations intact, their equip- 
ment busy. They want to earn a fair 
profit. 

Our workers have played a big part in 
building up this industry — and toward 
them and their families, we feel a re- 
sponsibility. We want to continue to give 
our workers steady employment at top 
wages, also opportunity to advance. 

Only prosperous business in our field 
when peace comes can make these things 
possible. What are the prospects ? 

According to one view: 

"The machine tool industry has pro- 
duced so much during the war that it 



has robbed itself of a market for ten 
years.** 

The picture, however, is not that dark. 

By the time the war is over, America 
will be unusuaUy well stocked with ma* 
chinery. It will have by far the greatest 
productive capacity in the world. 

Since we have shipped abroad 

some 200,000 modern, high-speed metal- 
working machines, and more will fol- 
low. These machines won't come back. 

When the time comes to dismantle the 
giant repair depots for planes, tanks and 
trucks — which America had set up on 
foreign soil — ^the nations where Uiese 
depots are located will take over the 
equipment for peacetime use. 

But, even so, America will still have 
about 1.800.000 serviceable machine 
tools after the war. That is almost twice 
aa many as we had at the end of 1939! 

Sixty-five per cent of these tools, it 
must be remembered, will be govern- 
ment-owned. 

The federal Investment In machine 
tools at the end of the war will be, con- 
servatively, $2,700*000,000— five times 
the cost of the Panama Canal! 

What will the Government do with 
these machines? The answer to that 
question will affect our whole economy 
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saves hours of man power 
and woman power . . . 

) 

Thousands of man and woman hours 
have been saved in the Payroll 
Departments of many firms through 
the use of Sundstrand Payroll Account- 
ing Maclunes. 

The machine does the entire job, not 
just part of it. 

The operation is so fast that one ma- 
chine performs the work of several 
clerks. 

Because of the simple '10 Figure Key'' 
keyboard and many automatic features, 
operating proficiency can be actjuired 
t^uickly by anyone. 




R«cid th««e definite 

Pajrroll RecordSv Your Payroll Sliepi or Summary 
is |jrcpitrf"i fit llii; same tiine that tlie Eni- 
ployec^a Earnings Record is posteil and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 
lope 13 written. 

Postings to the Employee's Earnings Record 
are made in original* riot carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in ilie machine, all 
entries are completely visible. 

Dates and Pay Check Numhers are prinicil 
aiilomatically. Protective Stars are automa* 
licaily printed before the Chi*ck amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, thy Pay 
Ciieck is automatically voided. 

Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
lically com|iatt;d and Column Totals arc 
automatically printed, 

BDVlinnent Reports. Y ear -ta. Date TomI Gross 
Earnings and VVilhJiolding Tux are automati- 
cally computed for Income Tasc purposes. 

Quflner4o-Datc Total Taxable Gross Earn- 



Sundstrand qdvqntdiges: 

ings are automatically computed for Social 
Security Tax purposes, WHi^^n the taxable 
total reaches 53,000, the machine automati- 
cally exempts amounts in excess. 

far ffand iiigm. The machine can be set for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount "To Go'' before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatically 
computed. 

Wben the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchaf?e price of the bond, the purchase is 
automatically recorded. All bond purchasea 
are listed by employees and automaiicaUy 
counted and totaJed. 

A caJI to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting inforinalion on 
how your pa)Toll department can save 
hours of man power and woman poiver, 
* * * 



Save the Seconds and Ton Savf rhf^ Dny — 



Our factafy or Bndgfport, 

Army-Na^y "r^ "amaf^mHp^r the 
pr&au€tivn of prrrhiati trtiiru^ 
meni* e&Iiinff for ikiil an^ cr^Pi^ 
matuhift of the highcri urder * . , 



Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 



Accounting Machine Division 



One Park Avenue, New York 16, H,t 
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OHMER PRODUCT 

fits your postwar plans? 




for MERCHANTS — the cympkie line of 
OhniL'T (ash Rcgt!itcr^ for cveo' type of 
retaiJ buf^irrc^^s. Many exclusive features in* 
cludiag Pre-ltidicauonf the greatest <iingk 
liuaraniec of accuraie rciriht ration. 




For MANUFACTURERS-^Ohmer Tool 
Cuntrnl MathiiH's u^vd in ttiol cribs to pro- 
vide iASt^ simplified, f mi K proof control over 
the nuivefiietit of all loofs. # 



For TRANSPORTATION EXECUTIVES 

— the fanuiu'* Ohnxfr TaximL'tcr^ now in 
use im thousands of cabs, and Ohmer Fare 
Rcj:iuers, specially designed for both urban 
and interurban Iran si I service* 

These products arc not Imme- 
diately avaiJablc because of war 
demands. But each is worth the 
immediate consideration of any 
cxecutivt* who is making his 
postwar plans. For further infor- 
mation on any Ohmcr product^ 
write Ohmer Register 
Co-, Dayton 1, Ohio* 





our whole way of life. 

Here are some of the things we, in 
the machine tool industry, would like 
to see Uncle Sam do : 

1 , Decide well in advance of the war's 
end which arsenals* shops. na%-y yards 
and spare manufacturinj^ equipment 
must be retained '*as Is*' to protect 
America against future emergencieB 
and to meet the needs of our armed 
forces during the 'Opacification period/* 

2, Stockpile excess machines such as 
.shell lathes and gun-boring lathes, 
which are useful only for turning out 
war materials, 

3, Let the controctor know bs soon as 
possible which government-owned 
machines he can retain after the war. 
and what the price will be. Transfer 
title promptly to avoid delay and legal 
complications; 

4, let the present user of government- 
owned machines which have no peace- 
time purpose know in advance where 
they tire to he sent for storage. 

5- Make some of the surplus ma* 
chines available to trade schoois and 
engineering colleges. 

Regardless of how the Government 
disposes of its equipment, however, 
America wiU still have an unprecedent- 
ed number of machine tools. This fact is 
not disturbing to our industry'* 

We believe that the pent-up demand 
for automobiles* refrigerators, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, new homes, 
radio sets, television sets» etc. will be so 
^reat, that all available machines— and 
more —will be needed to meet it. 

By the time the Axis is licked, some 
of the country's present machines will 
be worn out Others will be hopelessly 



the Ameriran MachiniJtt , TO per cent 
America's machme tools were ten years 
old or more when we entered the war. 

Machine tools built before 1930 will 
not be able to stand up under the pace 
set by tomorrow's super-high-speed 
cutting tools. We are in the era of tung- 
sten- and tantalum-carbide cutting tools 
which are ultra-hard and take a king- 
sized bite of the toughest steel. The de- 
velopment of these new tools has com- 
pletely revolytionized machine design. 

Any industrial plant which hopes to 
meet postwar competition will need 
modem equipment. For this reason, our 
industry does not anticipate a saturated 
market for its wares. 

At present, we are keeping our em- 
ployment up (though it naturally has 
fallen off some) and our equipment 
bus3' by producing actual war goods. 

We have become sub-contractors and 
are turning out such things as landing 
gears, truck transmissions, landing 
barge parts, anjl engine parts. 

Our plant equipment is not always in 
balance for this kind of work, it is true 
A company may find, for example, that 
a certain war order keeps its planers 
busy but leaves most of its thread-cut- 
ting machmes idle. But, for the Erst 
time in their Wven, many in our indus- 
try are gaining real experience In mass 
production— and this experience prom- 
ises to come in handy after the war. 

Looking ahead, we are planning bet- 
ter and more efficient machine tools for 
tomorrow. It is our aim to design and 
build for the postwar market Ener and 
more automatic machine tools than ever 
before: units which—even though op- 
erated by workers of relatively low skill 
— ^will produce to tolerances hitherto un- 
known in mass production. 

Then. too. when industry shifts back 



CASH REGFSTrRS for cvsry type of refell ttere 
FAiE ItEOISTtltS enil TAXIMETEIS for trdnifKiHaflon 
TOOi COKTItOL REOISTEH SYSTEMS far Induitry 



MAMUfACTUHERS OF RC6llTimNG EQUlFMENT mtl IISI 




Special-purpose mochines like this one, which do many operations at 
once, will be needed after the wor but the demand will be limited 



what shaiild a shovel mean to you? 



Perhaps you never thought of it, but there's a 
direct relationship between this shovel and the 
products you use — and the price you pay lot tham. 
For here, in the big open pits, is where moss produc- 
tion begins. From here come iron, copper, and other 
metoUic ores ior all manner ol products . * * limestone 
for smelters , . . coal to stoke the furnaces. 

Without modem shovels, all of these vital row 
materials would cost far more per ton. And the 
finished products would cost more, too. 

Hight now, the big P&H Electric Shovels ore work- 
ing day and night under tremendous pressure to 
deliver essential materials in greater volumes — and 
at greater speed — for Victory. 



And when peace comes, their jobs will be just as 
important. For low cost mass production starts with 
low cost digging and loading. They're part of the 
American idea of producing more goods lor more 
people at lower cost. 
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Eitcavalori • Weldirig PoiittDn#rii 
Are Wdden • Welding Electro det 



MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 

Iharjvxs cilee g e r 

j^S^ C O K F CUY ATI O M _ ^ 



On lime -I call lids another 
Monroe triunipli 




BtifiiiiPj^^ olficen evi*r)wliere fiiifl 
ihr cnn^lantiy inrrra^inj: volume 
of fi^urcfi aiirl rr(u>rfb a i^tapgering 
loaf! in tlie fari* of rritiral perfioii- 
ncl ^iliortagc, Hi^IpiiiM: to get tlild 
esftential work otil on lime —ready 
when fieedeJ, aeciiratc — is the 
joh of Monroe machines and the 
Monroe organisation. 

Payroll calenlationB and record?^, 
fitiitislies and Hpec ial reportf*, in* 




vojrrii, ros^ls and inv*Mitory n-rords 
poi^t inland arronni in^ pn^rrdiirrs 
— thofiC arc the life hlood of husi* 
II CSS and Monroe renders invalu^ 
ahlc service in speeding up and 
fiimplifyinfr thi^j work- 
Cull the ncarljy Monroe branch* 
Onr rcprcf^cntativo will f^xplain 
the availability of Monroe Calcu- 
lating, LiBting and Acconnting Ma- 
chines under the exii^tin^ condi- 
tions- His counsel and experienfc 
will l>e lidpful in su<:^gesling sshort 
euts and niethodB to save vitally 
precioufl hours. 

Ank about our Gnaranteed Main- 
tenance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. 



Mocinie MA7-W Catrulfitor 



A tinwty example o/ Monrai**t 
iipv€ud itnrtime airnVp i» the 
new IfiHtk — 

MONROE SIMFUFIED 
METHODS EOR 

PAlROLh 
CALCVLATIONS 

Aik ike rtf^aresi Mmtroe Branch 
for €i c€*|jv,,,fir icriff" io Monro*^ 
Cafeuiaiiftss Mnchinr Ca»^ /fic*, 
Orangf*f i^ew J^rsey^ 




MONROE 

CALCULATING, LISTING, AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 



'p* i ■ ue produetion, thi?re ,siinuld1 
some demand for IndividuaHy deaigmed 1 
special-purpose units-— machines built 
for one specific job, as for instance, drill- 
ing, boring, tapping and reaming a 
transmL^ion case in one operation. This 
field is limited because such machines 
can be used only in high-production 
plants where volume and materials war- 
rant the purchase of high-cost tools for i 
a fixed use. Nevertheless, there vtill be a | 
market here. 

Another market, and a substantial 
one» will be for repair parts and new 
attachments. The more machines in uae, 
the more business there should hv f .r 
the service departmentB, 

A chance for export trade 

WHAT about the foreign market ? 

Our best hope for trade abroad seems 
to be Rusaia* The Soviet Republic is I 
rapidly moving ahead industrially, likes 
made-in-America equipment, and should 
be a good postwar customer, provided a 
.Hatisfactor^^ way can be worked out for 
paying for the goods. 

TKere perhaps will not be much of a 
demand in Europe for machine tools, 
even though the need will be great. Eng- 
land haB been expanding her plants and 
improving her products. The chances are 
she ^ill be a stiff competitor in our field. 

Latin America may develop into a 
market for machine tools, but present 
indications are that sales to our south- 
ern neighbors will not be high enough 
to affect total productive capacity. 

To study the industry's postwar prob- 
lemSp our national association has ap- 
pointed three committees: Sales and 
Service, Planning, and Government Re- 
lations. 

As in other lines of bufliness, we are 
finding that what may happen to us and 
to our employees when peace conies de- 1 
pends to a large extent on the Govern- 
ment. Questions like these are bothering j 
the machine tool builder: 

I- Will I be renegotiated out of my 
legitimate profits? 

2. Will T be forcea to pay over all my 
cash as taxes ? 

3* Wtll I find my contracts suddenly 
cancelled at the war's end, and my 
working capital tied up in partly fin- 
ished parts? 

The machine tool builder i.s concerned 
because he knows that, no matter how 
efficient he ma^^ be, he could still be 
forced out of business by Washington 
action. On the whole, however, our in- 
dustry is hopeful. In the pant, machine 
tools have been the lifeblood of indus- 
trial progress. The future, we believe, 
still holds wide opportunities. 

As an industry, we are proud of the 
contribution we have been able to make 
to the war effort. And we are glad to 
have a breathing spell— a practical pre 
view of readjustment — before the big 
day of actual postw^ar readjustment 
comes. And it may be that some of the 
things we are now flnding out about 
•'postwar" may prove helpful to other 
business men as well as to ourselves. 
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when a ieeting of security is badly wueeded 



Who cant remember an experience 
such as this! Ami perhaps you didn't 
sleep so well that night, 

« » • 
Insurance was created for the specific 
purpose of giving people a greater 
measure of security. Fire insurance on 
your home and other modern forms 
of protection help you sleep better. 
For the same reason, most people 
(76% according to a recent survey) 
consider financial stability the most 
important factor in selecting an in- 
surance company, 

• « « 
It is worth knowing that since 1819 
no policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of the faUurc of the Aetna to 



meet its obligations , . . which is why 
the Aetna Fire Group stands so high 
among local agents and brokers. 
These are the men who look at insur- 
ance through expert eyes, who fit it to 
your needs, who help you in event 
of loss. 

^ ft • • 

Another fact having a bearing on 
your security is that when your insur- 
ance is with a capital stock company 
such as those comprising the Aetna 
Fire Group, it is backed by both a 
paid' in capital and surplus. You are 
never liable for assessment. 

» * « 
Don't Guess About insurance 
^CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 



through conflogra- 



flnanciol depressions, no policyholder 
h<is ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 
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Sound Hopes in Maimed Bodie 



By JOHN CARLYLE 



PARTLY DISABLED MEN 
don't need sympathy as much 
as practical help in over^ 
coming their handicaps 



IrIVATE JurkMiij lit ii-H t ri'jpt 

to bo the welterweight champifjii. Not 
any mo\ 

"I know >m boys/* he said. 'They 
smaht. You think one 'em little old 
fightt'hK gom' come near to me where 
I can belt hell out of him ? No, suh. No 
syh! Dey f^oin' run around ine like 
squhheKs. All I be (Join' is stand post on 
my two tin feet." 

JackHon grinned widely. He has the 
whitest teeth you ever saw. He has a 
round black head and a round blaek face 



r. 




Physical therapy wards can gently massage a dam- 
aged joint in o whirlpool at the best temperature 




In occupational theropy learning to use a mechanical 
hand gives a man not only ability but atso confidence 



and bright blaek eyes. He has a fine, round, strong boc'iy and 
long^ arms and huge hands and round, muscular legs. Dowm 
to the ankletoone, that is. At ten o'clock the night after the 
day on which th2 land mine went off Jackson was sitting up 
in his hospital bed. Every one had been mighty good to him. 
He had the other wounded men "giggling** in the hospital 
tenL He talked to them. Kinda kcp' 'em from worryin'* The 
young women in the physical therapy division in Walter 
Reed General Hospital know that Jackson will make good. 
They know it. 

''First off I'm goin' buy me little ole tnick. Guvment give 
me money for steppin* on them land mines. Anybody who 
ran drive a truck can get work. By 'n by maybe I have me 
a string of trucks/' 

The girls say that Jackson has the trick of It, A stout 
heart Is everything in the maimed man's business of gettmg 
back to normal life. Most of the wounded men are just as 
brave as Jackson. Only now and then a man comes to the 
therapy wards — Physical T. for the early period of healing 
and Occupational T, for the training in useful work — who 
is not brave. 

He may have been a hero in battle but he lacks the cour- 
age to face the future on one leg. Or to wear a wooden hand 
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What about Postwar 
and the Railroad Industry? 



A statement by A. T. MERCIEK, Presitlent of Soitthern {\ivijic 



Wi OF SOUTHe^H PAOFfC mm thif quP5- 

Btm^v. mir raiirciad is one of the largei*t 
ititlusiriei* west of the Mmissippi, 

It is a lUffit ult <|umion, becaus*- mir futur*' 
Crturse ilepentls tin ^veral hard econnniit 
factors we cannot fuHy foresee or contnd . , , 
factors such po^^twar jncome and outgo, 
available ca<ih. credit, the level of business 
activity^ ami ihf* amount of income leit after 
taxes. (5m It hern F*acifir I axe;* in 1941 wer»- 
121.000.000: in 1<H2. $77,000,000; and Un 
m the ncighijorhood of $12S/)00,000. > 

W~e cast an inquiring look at the fttturt' 
every time we order new lacomo fives. 

SiiKre early 1939 Southern Pacifie has re* 
ceived or ordtred 116,000,000 worth of hiCti- 
motS^'es — a total of 300 steam or diestd 
enfrines — and we woidd order more die^^el* 
if we could get ihrm, W*^ rif (^d the^^e enginr^ 
now 10 do our war joh, and we have no ri'- 
gret* over the expenditures involved. But it 
is a quesiion whetlier or not we will have a 
surplus of pnwr^r fur pfi^iwar «peraltf>ns», 

PftCWAR PtOGftfSS A CiUf 
rO POSTWAR AIMS 

Our artitio** in tlie pa«.t can hr taken m a 
mertMjre of our urge to fio aheatl in the fu- 
ture, During the dark dfcado «f railroad 
revi'nues, 193Q to 1940, a new era, in rail- 
roading develfiped such improvement!^ a- 
mt t tinihiioning of trdinn, streamlining, and 
ihr liHf td li filler weight metals. 

S*>uthero Parific then placed in servit *- 
aurh trnin*- a*t thf? Sunbeetms, the Dtiyfighrs. 
thr CUy ttf San F rancisca and the Lttrk^ and 
wa^ in procesB of streamlining other trains 
when the war put a :*top to citni^trtieti"n of 
new paj«heni;er equipment. 

!■ Freight sen ice, too* was beinfj speeded up 
and improved. Southern Pariftc pioneered 
and developed fast ovemifjht freight si^rvjce, 
Ai'oordinatinn of rail and truck trau'^porta- 
■[in« with di'Hvrrie,i .^n fji-ii that waj bilU had 
m be lelei^rdphed |<j de&tinatiotUk 



So. while henifin^ ever>' efTorj tn hunflle our 
war load, Southern I'aeihc plans* when peaci* 
romes, to continue a forward eour&e hyr 

1 Extension of imiiroveiiieiittii in train 
!iecoiitni<»cliitiuii^ unci services iiiuu- 

united before ibc war* 

2 Further devel«[mient of service?* 
peo|ile like and itse, rii«tr3?4l*Nl 
with £ier vices th;it the public does 
m^t u^iie, and whieh c>|»er«ite at U lo^t^. 
aiirng a bandiini|i tu ^reuit-r r:iii- 
r*iud progre^^s* 

^ Creatian of new ±»'r^ ii-e^ ami iiielh<Mi!* 
made pos^si^thle hy new itivi-ntiiiiis and 
il]£»e»vcrie8 ada|il£ihle lu mil mail 
I ra ii A [Rirt a t i on . 

FuMwar readjumnient poses pravt* prohleuii> 
ir'quiring reaiisLic and eon.^frort ivt- thoujilil 
h\ all Atnericans if they are lo be solved. 

But ve face the future with crmfirlroi 

W£ HAV€ GOOO Hi A SONS FOR 
CONFtDiNCi IN TMi FUTURE 

D helif'vi- thai American ingenuity and 
enterprise will hnd wa\> to inereitse 
peacetime product it»n and luiprove dis* 
tribuiion, and we know thai railroaiU 
will he ne#'ded to carrv bi*th raw mare- 
rial!; aod finished products. 

□ In the West and South, alf»ng our own 
lifiei^, the war emergency ha?; caused au 
ania^inp indoMriai ftrftwth. Many of thesi- 
n»'w indii-siriea will eoniioue in operatinn 
af !>T the war, and I hey will rerjuire goi^d 
railnrad tranij^portatii»n service. 



f S.R** S Greet t^utes 
wrve Americo and Mexico 

|4 



2 coiMit lunicNin [I 




5 wtsT mmf 



I vitnu nsuit { 



[31 We believe that the railroads' banilling 
of their huge war loail — in the face of 
serious manpower and equipment short- 
a*ie*— has won respect and a new appre* 
riation of the essential service railrfnids 
perform in peace as well as war, Tliis 
public attitude should encourage fair 
dealing loward the railroads and equality 
itl treatment with other foroi!? of Irans- 
I>i»rluti"«n, an important factor in railroad 
l^rogre^^. 



TH£ WARTiMi TRAfFiC PEAKS pnohieed 
inrieases in revetiue for the railroads, yei 
t'M'n today 27 per cent of the ti»tal I . S* 
railroad mileage is slill in recei^eriship. 

Sfiulhern Pacific's financial pdniliim has 
improved materially. Vie are attempting to 
rcihrce our dfdjls, and have made pri>g,r*"sa. 
W ilh the wartime additions to f»ur plant— 
larger yards> more locomotive*^, more pass* 
ing tracks and sitlings, and cenlraliKed Iruilic 
control— we will be a stronjrer railroad both 
physically anti fioaoeiaJly when prare enmes, 
and so biHli'r able to keep Sfiep with the 
prifgres* of the territory we ser\''. 

We believe Southern Parific will be an 
importaxtt factor in the poi^twar prosperity 
and progren*! of the lerritory we serve by 
providing efficient and einnomjcal mass 
t ran spurt at ioUt a first estiential <d induj^try, 
bv turning piirrliaHing power int«* Iratle 
clianncU through the large fuins paid in 
wages to employes, and by heavy purchases 
i>f maieriais and supplies. 

A. r MEKC1K1{, Presideni 



The friendly 
Southern Pacr7fc 

One nf Anwrim's rntlritnth- 
ALL uttiti*il jur f iciury! 
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hen he goes on the stroet. Or to get 
along with a hook on a harnesa where 
his right hand u»cd to be. If he does not 
get his pluck back after a week or ten 
days In the O.T. ward out he goes. Back 
to the hospital, The gtrLs are unbchcv- 
ably kind and sweet. 

Unbelievably. That*s the word. They're 
angels. But they have no time to waste 
on a man who mourns. There are not 
enough of them. More of them are 
wanted. A new art i3 being born— it is 
miire an art than a prf^feKHUm — in thif* 
physical therapy work. Industry will 
take nfite of it one of these days. The 
men hurt in th<* faetorlea will be desper- 
ately wanted again. 

Not as many such men arc getting 
bark to the job as should get back. Not 
as many, relatively, as the maimed sol* 
diers. When this article was In the proc- 
ess of bt'ing %Titten the Army changed 
its mind about them. Formerly such men 
were hospitalized, given a certain 
amount of training with the crutches 
and the tm feet and hooks for the hands 
and then discharged with a pi^nsion. The 
Veterans' Administration stepped in 
with a rehabilitation program for those 



who wished to take it. Broadly speaking, 
however — this is not authoritative, it is 
merely the opinion of one observer — the 
maimed man was looked on as an unfor- 
tunate. He would never be whole again. 
If too many of them settled down to a 
life of apple selling or doing raffia it 
was not the fault of the men. This is stiU 
one observer's point of view. The men 
had been shoved into the Missing Parts 
catalogue. 

Considered good men 

NOWADAYS the idea is to get them 
back into action. Make them not merely 
useful items of society, but items which 
are maybe not as good as they were be- 
fore they were hurt* but still good* So 
the Army isn't kis.sing the boys goodbye 
nowadays when they finish their O.T, 
traming. They are to be kept in service. 
The manpower shortage has something 
to do with this, of course, but the new 
idea has more. The men are no longer 
I,C. Inspected and Condemned but 
are just as gr*od men as you and I. 
Maybe better. 

Look at Priv^ate Jackson. Man, if I 



had a truck and wanltnl some one t 
drive it Td speak for Jackson right now. 
Maybe the Army wouldn't let him go 

Perhaps I am not getting the thought 
over. But the girls in the P.T. and O T 
divisions say these men get along better 
than do the men who have been hurt in 
the factories. You know what happens 
when a man gets a hand torn off in a 
flywheel. Proper medical of 
course, and diaahility c- m. 
Then he goes home. Mother habifi* luni. 
Or his wife wears an artificial, bright 
face. Or the kids stroke his cloth softly 
and whisper, "Poor Daddy.'' 

That kind of thing would break down 
the stoicism of The Sphynx. Presently 
the man is likely to develop into a front 
porch display. Not if he has the stout 
heart of a Jackson, of course. But even 
Jackson might — probably would— soften 
if he were getting sympathy all the 
time, A little sympathy is fine. A little 
too much is corrosive. 

"Keep them away from home," th 
girls say. 

Presently more will be said about the^ 
girls. Perhaps they will not enjoy being 
presented as being somewhat out of 



it 
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In the physio-therapy gym at Lovell Central Hospital, Fort Devens, Moss., speciol ma- 
chines oid exercise of convoUscent muscles. The oide keeps patients from overworking 
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13 Miles above the ground . . . 
in a Philco Refrigeration Laboratory! 



Phlico REFRIGERATION engineers solve a lou^h 
problem in the production of military equipment , . , 
onother example of tiow Philco's vast facilities for 
research and production are serving our armed forces, 

AT Philco, airborne electronic equipment and air- 
XV craft radios pass the stratosphere test — of thin 
air and sob- zero temperatures— /» the laboratory^ 

This ingenious high altitude chamber faiihfull)^ 
duplicates every condition of temperature and pres- 
sure from sea level up to 70,000 feet! When aircraft 
equipment can maintain absolute accuracy and de- 
pendability at 70° below zero* with air pressure 1/20 
of normal— it's right/ And only when it's right does it 
leave the Philco plant. 

The stratosphere chamber is just one of many 
instances in which the skill aod experience of Philco 
refrigeration engineers have supplied the answer to 
the most difficult war production problems. It*s a a 
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example, too, of the precision and quality which, after 
the war, will again make Philco refrigerators and air 
conditioners first in engineering, _/Srj/ in convenience, 
first in advanced design ! 




AHvr VIcfoTYf fhm legacy of Phlko war rafsarch wlU 
bHpifl y»u fh« n»w»it dcv^lopmenft of medAirri ician^A 
In la<lta, Tvlvvftiian, Hvfrigei^atjoii etnd Air Cefidit|aning« 

PHILCO 

CORPORATION 




UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 

FACTUAL DATA 

ABOUT THE 

PACIFIC COAST 



'^'ouVe read a grear ileal aKour 
the Pacific Coast . its ircmcnd* 
ous populatiott irtcrcavt'S.-its in* 
cluscriahjr.ilion,,Jt5 rich markets. 

NOW GIT THf f ACTS, Clltsir... con- 
cise... and up tD tht' minute. 

"POST WAR PACrfK COAST" telk 
the Mory ot the Pacific Coiist 
with particular relation to Santa 
Clara County— one of the newer, 
aggressive industrial areas of 
the West. 

rOU'lL BE AMAZED at the wealth 
of advantages offered by this 
area. Land, location J ahor, trans- 
purtatioti, raw materials, tax 
structure, and liveabdity, 

WRITE TOO A If for your copy of 
Post War Pacific Coast. It will 
be ^^enc you— without rovj <ir 
obligation. 



OiFT 



N 



SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

SAN JOSI, CALIF 




Jhv popuiafi&n 
Pacific Cuoif 



sympathy witJi Mother and Tender Min- 
istrations and Loving HandB. They are 
as kind and feminine and gay aa any 
girls can be* but they do not drool over 
their patients. That's an unpleasant 
word. Drool. It has ita place in the lan- 
guage, however. The girls manage to 
ke^p the right line between kindliness 
and the Poor Boy kind of sorrow, and 
Industry might well have a look at that 
line and get on it. Because Industry ha4S 
a problem of its own. 

Disabled, but useful 

EVERY ONE says we will have a boom 
when peace finally comes. A boom for a 
time, at least. Every one will want more 
refrigerators and automobiles and fancy 
pla^itic gadgets and automatic houses 
and plumbing that never goes wTong on 
cold nights. Presently the world will be 
getting back on its feeL If American In- 
dustry and the American Government 
conduct themselves with circumspec- 
tion and pep, a new golden age might 
dawn. So everyone says. This world has 
never, anywhere, had enough of everj*- 
thing for everybody. So these men who 
are being hurt in industry will be need- 
ed- Look at the figures. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins said the 
other day that in 1&42 "more than 2,267,- 
GOO persons were diaabled while at 
work/' Those are the latest figures 
available. '*The 1942 total of disabling 
injuries was greater than iti any other 
year since 1936 — The total nimiber of 
work injuries was four per cent greater 
than in 1941.*' 

Miss Perkins is properly insi.^tent on 
the reasons why and the results of in- 
dustrial injuries. 

*'In the 27,600 manufacturing plants 
included in the .surve3'^ there was an 
average of 19.9 disabling injuries for ev- 
ery 1^000.000 man-hours worked by the 
7,200,000 employees. They lost 53,000.- 
000 man-davs of w*ork. The deaths and 



the 102,600 pertiianent impairments w^ill 
result in lost effectiveness in future 
years equivalent to 210,000,000 days." 

Take son^e more of it. 

"The lost effectiveness in 1942 pliis 
the loss due to similar injuries in earlier 
years— is equivalent to full*time em- 
ployment for a year for more than 876,- 
OOO workers.'* 

That*s 876,000 years. Read that again. 

No one can say, or even guess, at how 
many of the 876.000 disabled wwkers 
have been restored to what percentage 
of complete efiiciency. Much less can any 
one guess at how many more would 
have been restored to how much greater 
cfRcienry if the P.T. and O.T. methods 
had been followed. The one demonstra- 
ble fact is that a great many more 
would be on the job today, getting to 
the bowling alley on Saturday nights, 
if too m?uiy of them had not been 
softened up by being subjected to 
Mother's overtender ministrations, I 
know quite well what emotions thiB will 
rouse in Mother's breast. The young 
women in the P.T, and O.T. divisions 
mav not enjoy being represented in this 
light. 

But there you are. This isn't a soft 
world. It may get harder. All of thf^se 
men are needed to work for it. We had 
253.000 w*ounded In the First War. Total 
war has not yet hit its stride. 

The Germans had the idea of real, 
first-rate rehabilitation away back In 
the First War, They were not moved 
by any tenderness. They wanted more 
men than they had, even in those days, 
and they refused to release a single man, 
if there were enough of his hulk left to 
be put to work- 
in 1915 a group of correspondents wms 
taken through the H,iniburg Factory 
for the Maimed. Factory is a better word 
for it than hospital. On every floor in a 
huge building wounded men w^^ere being 
worked over by machines. Here a hne of 
men were on bicycles and the power was 
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*For fen years he's nobody. Today he's a boHleneck" 
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uggestion box- 



• Here*s a thought we wish it were possible 
to drop into every suggestion box in the land. 

YouVe insured your business against the loss 
of those assets most easily replaced , . . build- 
ings, machinery, stock and even cash. But have 
you insured the business against the one loss 
that is most difficult for any business to recoup 
. , , the loss by death of the very management 
and technical brains responsible for its success? 

Isn*t that the most unbusinesslike risk any 
business can take? Because the right kind of 
insurance against this risk is at the same time 
a very sound investment. 

We'd Hke to drop this thought into your 
suggestion box because Northwestern Mutual 
has helped so many firms protect themselves 
against the losses that always follow the death 
of key personalities. And here's another sug- 
gestion : because there is a significant diflference 
between life insurance companies, you will 
find it well worth your while to discuss that 
difiference with a Northwestern Mutual agent. 



1857 



1944^ 



"'^IVfortliu'esterii 
Mutual 

Life Insurauce Company 
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""he one oalciilalor llial's diflemil... 
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I priiils every factor ! 



QUOTIENT 
DIVIDEND 
DIVISOR 
REMAINDER 





MULTIPLIER 

MULTIPLICAND 
PRODUCT 



f f II Y i% printing so im|mrlaiit in ymir ralculat- 
juj^ work? Uf'i'au»e if * priutinix, a feature exi lvis- 
ive wilh llie Henilii<!:ton Uaiid PriiilJiip Caleulalor, 
llial can save you (i^riirinr; iinif% Birelth your 
matijHmer* exp*'cliu^ your work. Here i& llie only 
cali'uIuU^r thai prints it i!HJlli|iUes eleelrirally, 
prints a;? it divider^ aultnnatirally . . . the only vslU 
dilator thai is aho a complete lislinf^ ailtUnii 
mat !u tie. No re-ruu for pn^of • , , no dii|>l]€ate ma- 
chine operations, .,n<i time-wasteful copyinji^ from 
iliaU, Ami with er<*ry raput opcrationr the printe<I 
tape provides a [Krmanenl record of accuracy! 
Call our nearer! oflice for a demon^^tralion of the 
Prinliiiji Calindat<ir. Take a look at the !^im|dei^t 
opera! in >: mat hi tie that ever clicked off a cal* 
rulation. See for vour>elf the clear, compact key- 
boa nl that invites i*>uch-ty pin|r speed. Leani why 
the Printini: (iairulator has been so widelv adotit- 
ed for costs* estimates, invoices, payrolls, mven- 
tories, taxes* formulae, and percentage (jroldfins 
of all kinds* 
This mftrhittf* ni ftitahlt' on FT ApprovnL to fn^lp vtm- 

ciriiittH *'itniffin%, I till. II or#'f with nttr [{ipn'^i'ttTatit t'^ 



X 

+ - 



i&r. More iAtin an 
0 iiJing machine , 
Truiy rft c o Ml |i 1 r t c 
fi^urwg ma f hi nr. 




No ipfcialixfJ trdttit- 
ran tadly 9f*tr(iie it. 



only PRINTING calcularor with automatic division 



I who 




provided by an overhead shafting 
le|^ were churned ceaselessly up 
dowTi. In another room were men who 
had received nerve injuries that madr 
it difficult for them to breathe, Harnes.s 
straps passed under their arms and 
their chests were lifted as the* belts 
passed over the eccentric wheeLn over- 
head. Up — inhale— down— exhale— all 
day long. 

It was one of the most depressing 
Sights of the war. 

The American method is to let the 
men do what they can for themselves. 
We may not be as far advanced in this 
as the British. Perhaps not as far m the 
Germans are, after 25 years expert men* 
tation. No one really Itnowg. The Rus- 
sians may be tops In the art of restoring 
the maimed man to efficiency. Maybe 
not. The Russians don't tell. What is 
known is that after the First War w^e 
thought we w^ere doing well by the 
maimed men. An elaborate system of 
instruction and new training was set 
up. No doubt it was a good system. 

It taught the overheads in the Army 
and Navy as well as the men. That is a 
score to its credit. 

One of the things the overheads 
learned was that the hurt man needs 
something more thari he had been get* 
ting in the hospitals. One such man 
stated the case in parable form. A re- 
lease from the office of the Surgeon 
General tells the story: 

"An Army Medical officer once asked 
a patient how he liked being in a hoapi* 
tal The patient replied that there are 
48 boards running in one direction in 
the ceiling, 72 in the other direction, 
there were 15 nails in the side of the 
wall and there had been a spider in the 
corner. 

''The spider had moved/' 

Training in a hospital 

ON September 21, 1943, the Surgeon 
General ordered that all Army hospitals 
would have convalescent training. The 
suggestion was first made by Brig. Gen. 
Hugh J. Morgan on an inspection tour 
of Jefferson Barracks, Mo. The patients 
get out of bed at 6 :30 and ustially do not 
return until about 4 o'clock. No time Is 
wasted. They are kept so busy— always 
with proper consideration of their avail- 
able strength— that they have no time 
to get morose or sorry, If the patient 
was in basic training w^hen he entered 
the hospital he continues with the course 
so that when he rejoins his company he 
will not be behind the other troops. 

If he wfts a soldier overseas he learns 
more about defense, camouflage, and 
how to protect himself. He is able to 
keep up his skill in certain aptitudes 
while in bed* If he is a radio operator he. 
practices code. Some improvise blinke 
sets from the material at hand. He is 
kept abreast of current events, identifi 
cation of airplanes, ordnance, mathe-^ 
matics^ first aid and languages. When 
man is able to take a 15-mile hike he is 
returned to the troops. 

The maimed men — those who hav 
lost arms or hands or legs or feet or wh 
have suffered nervous injuries so that 



I' 
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ITS LEADERS 



AMER»<^'^ BY THE»R CAPACITY TO SE^^^ 



CHEVROLET 

First in Service 



r 




, . provide warHme transportotion and 
haulage service for more workers and 
industries than do cars and trucks of any 
^Iher make. 

I . . carry one-fourth of all passenger car 
%nd truck traffic for a working nation at 
war. 

, . . lead every other make of car and 
truck in number of cor owners throughout 
the United States* 

tHEVROLET MOTOR DlViSION, Gtnmml 

"SAVE THE WHEELS 




CHEVROLET DEALERS 

. , . were first among all dealer organi- 
zations to provide wartime car and truck 
conservation service. 

• . • provide wartime service for more 
cars and trucks than does any other 
automotive deafer organization. 

. « . service cars and trucks of all makes 
to maintain America's wartime motor 
transportation system. 

Alolorf Corporof/on, DETROIT, MiCHrGAN 

THAT SERVE AMERICA" 



Every Sunday Afternoon, GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR, NBC Network 
TO SPEED VfCTORY . . . BUY WAR BONDS 
ATION'S BUSINESS for March, 1944 




^OiTI AIH EXPRESS sliipmeijt3 oughl to be liaiiiiWil like hot potatoes, 
. nnt ''parktHi" on ilia fli>iir awaiting a "mutiiii**' aficrmjon piik^up. 
Pa*'k eiirly, phone iminodiately, ami avoid eiul-of-ifie-duy c<«igestion 
uhrri Afrline tniffie is at its peak. Thai's the i^ay to gi't fas^lest 
«lf*li\cry by Ailt EXfiiESS* You're pac ing for s|>eeil . . . j.kt all 

YOU can! If s cai^y, SHIP WHEN REAt)\ I 

Ami in cut i'o^ls — Mii EXPHLss sh(|mireil-* slNmlil Ih- 
pftt'lni i'omputth hill si^i iiri'l'*, h* ul i^iiri llie W^l riitiy 



of svm to weight. 




A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool For 
Every Business 



As a rei^iih of inrrra-^pi] f'fririern v developefl In mpf*t wartime <iemand»i* rates 
have recently be<*n ri-diired. Shippers naliimwifle are tn>n' saving an average 
of more than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air i-Ixpre^s schedules are based 
on "hours", not da vs and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to bundreds 
of U. S. cities and scores of foreign countries* 

WRITE TOOAT for "Vi^on rnlimired" — an inronnahve booklet that will 
sliitoilLite the thinking of every executive. Dept. FR*3, Radway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, Y, 




Phone RAtLWAY EXPRESS AGfNCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVtSION 
Rflpre«entm9 the AIRLINES of the Uniled States 



their limbs do not properly fiiiu tic 
first get P.T. and then O.T. 

This \B where the girls come ia* 
The part they play is not new. but it I 
played in a new way. 

Under a plan offered by Major Grain- 
ger in 1919 the Walter Reed General 
Hospital organized the first physical 
llierapy department. Afterward P,T, de- 
partments were opened in 56 large re- 
limfitruction hospitals and at many 
station hospitals. After the war the 
P.T. aides organised the American 
Physiotherapy Association in 1922. and 
the first post-war training class was 
established. 

Major Emma E. Vogel arranged the 
< cmrse, wjth the late Major J. B. Mont- 
^^omery of the Medical Corp^, Major 
Vogel became Director of all Physical 
Therapy aides in 1£^€2, In December. 
1942, the P.T. aides were brought into 
the Army on the same basis as the Army 
nurses. Apprentices are admitted afterj 
the training course with the relative 
rank of second lieutenant. 
Thai is the general ontline. 
The formal Army statements do nc 
tell the story. An applicant for appoint 
ment on a military status in P.T, mus 
have completed two years in an 
proved college with emphiisia on physiJ 
cal education or biological science or 
have graduated from an accredited 
course in nursing. She must be at least 
five feet tall, weigh 105 pounds, must not 
be more than 45 years old, must have no 
dependent children and must meet the 
Army physical requirements. 

Special knowledge for P.T/s 

THEN she goen to work. 

A .<5tudenl in college rarely takes more 
than five courses in a semester. In the 
P.T, training she takes 24 courses. She 
must have a rounded knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, and the 
theory and practice of the work itself. 
This includes treatment by massage, ex- 
ercise, electricity, water and various 
forms of heat After six months' train- 
ing in P.T she may be appointed as Ap- 
prentice P.T, aide, in which capacity she 
will serve for six months in i?elected 
Army hospitals at a yearly E^wty of 
$1,440. If she stands the test— of 
strength and courage and intelligence 
and that peculiar qyality of sympathy 
and interest which maintains and does 
not lower the courage of the wounded 
man- — she is adjudged fit for the Army. 

Then she is taken in as an aide. 

More of them are needed. No one can 
aay how many more. There is really no 
limit to the number, because this is 
something more than a new^ profession. 
It is a new art, Male orderlies could help 
these men with legs like sticks— the 
flesh burned off — in and out of their 
therapeutic baths. 

But the girls do it better. There is a 
quality about them. 

"We get our courage from the men/' 
said girl after girl. "They're wonderful," 

And it has nothing whatever to do 
with the sftory, but it is the considered 
opinion of the observer that the girls are 
all pretty. Pretty? Too thin a word. 
They*re beautiful. 
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irS ALL 



Qreek 



TO HIM 





r 



IS BREAKING, ChantJdeer's proud, arrogant 

crowing calls his world ro account- 
How many eggs laid? What's hatching? 

^^iut Chanticleer doesn't know he*s only a feathered-cog 
giant industry. The wise cunning of the modern 

^rmer who controls his destiny is all Greek to him. 

For under scientific scrutiny . . . the mass-production 

of eggs and fattening of chickens for market have chrown 

!h w light on the age-old importance of salt to farming. 

iliis familiar mineral is as vital to the diet of animals as it 

IS ro our ownf 

Other studies have shown that horses work harder , , . 
1 :rnbs and pigs fatten . . . cows give a better yield, bear 
onger calves when fed sufficient salt. That is why 
I rners add salt generously to feeds ... keep Sterling 
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Salt Blocks out in the pastures; Salt Bricks in the barn. 

Each season brings another use for salt. It sweetens and 
preserves hay and ensilage. With the harvest and later 
frost . . , it will season and preserve pickled and canned 
vegetables— cure hams^ bacon and savory sausage. 

So varied are agricultural needs that International re- 
fines ov^er a dozen diflFereni grades of Sterling Salt espe- 
cially for farmers. These men join industrial executives in 
calling International "salt headquarters/' 

To industry at large , , . the brand name, Sterling, and 
the unique salt processes developed exclusively by Inter- 
national are synonymous with salt. 

International Salt Company, Scranton^ Pa. and New 
1rork, N. Y. Sterling Salt for every use — in industryj 
agriculture^ the home. 



The Sinews of Security 




SUPPORT 
THE RED CROSS I 



HOPE LIVES in the hearts of loved 
ones left at home by fighting men 
* , , hope for victory , . , hope that the 
absent one will return safely . , , and hope 
that all will be done that can be done to 
ease for htm the tremendous burden of 



war. 

The Red Cross, bom in the heart of 
humanity, has become a universally hon- 
ored symbol that sustains that hope —and 
fulfills it by countless acts of mercy * , * 
ministering to the wounded with trans- 
fusions of life-saving blood plasma in the 
midst of battle , * * providing food and 
comfort for our boys who arc prisoners 
of war . . ^ recruiting and teaching 
nurses , . * maintaining contact 
between men in all branches of 
service and their folks at home. 

In these and many other ways, 



the Red Cross is working ceaselessly to 
relieve the suffering, privation, and lone- 
liness caused by war — and is still ready ^ as 
always, to give prompt aid to victims of 
devastating floods, train wrecks, fires, and 
other public catastrophes. 

The Red Cross has no funds to carry 
on its magnificent work save that which 
we and our fellow Americans voluntarily 
provide. Must ite gf^at humanitarian task 
pause, or fail short, because we failed to 
give it the support it so vitally needs? 
Translate your answer into action : GIVE 
MORE OF YOUR DOLLARS TO THE 
RED CROSS, NOW. 



FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 

ti^t/m^ Oui'f^ JU>f«i*r fir, tmrntmn f *m Q/tm, Smm fMi, rtmmit 
tmfirmmt 0^ H^fAtmr, t^rmmm Cm^wf, S9§m Ofiii. Oummm*, iHm^u 



{Continued from patfe B€f 
add to our potential resources In time 
of war. 

One question that arises in stock- 
piling foreign minerals is whether l*y 
buy ores and concentrates, or refined 
metals. Military authorities feel that uv 
can buy more security if we import ores 
and concentrates. To illustrate, alumi- 
num in bauxite costs one or two cents a 
pound. Refined, it costs about 15 cents. 

All of this points to the need for a 
stockpiling program at once flexible 
enough to meet the military needs, and 
yet rigidly restricted as to purpose and 
operation. 

Of interest in connection with post- 
war military stockpiling is the recent 
discussion of a reported plan inx^olvin^- 
an international board to control th^ 
production, distribution and prices oi 
raw materials after the war. The exist- 
I ing Combined Ftaw Materials Board of 
I the United States, the United Kingdom 
I and Canada is cited as a possible nucle 
] for such a world body. This is not a n 
idea. As pointed out by C. K. Leith in t 
recent Brookings Institution volum- 
''World Minerals and World Peace/' 
somewhat similar proposal was made 
us by the British following the 1918 
Armistice. Dr. Leith sees strong possi- 
bilities in mineral control as a means of 
preventing war. Not only would he se** 
this country plentifully armed with tl; 
industrial raw materials for defense 
he would prevent would-be aggressoi 
from storing up supplies through "min- 
eral sanctions.*' A basic requirement to 
success of this scheme, he states, would 
be "maintenance of armaments am 
stockpiles of such minerals as we: 
lacking in the controlling group. 

As wars get bigger> stockpile neei 
grow. Today a $1,000,000,000 stockpil 
would be none too big to cushion the 
shiftover from peace to war economy. 
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HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

timm Oj^ $H»mm fmm Wurrmmm 

lICENSiD IN ^VIRV STATf 



Hardware Mutuals 

SceTeos Point, Wii. * Owatonoa^ Minn- * Offices Coast to Coast 
Qtmpcnsation, AutomchiU and other lines of non-as^essdhtt 

CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 

NATIO 




"How much roots and herbs did yol 
consume prior *o December?, 1941 7*' 
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Perfecf light Starts Here 



HIS spherical photometec is a precision iastrument for 
measuTing the exact quantity of light output. 

It is yout scientific insurance that every Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamp win deliver its rated amount of light. 

From every production "run" through the Syivania plant, 
sample fluorescent lamps are picked at random for test here 
the Photometric Department. If one of these test lamps 




THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE 

This moclel HF-235R fluorescent /ixrure rounds out Sylvania*s 
industfisd line. Irs two lOO-waitiluorescent lamps in Sylvania's 
ntm-mcrallic reflect or give maximum lighting intensities 
with a minimum use of critical mater iab. ( Reflector effi- 
ciency of 867c. J Streamlined top housing provides for com- 
plete hangmg flcxibihty and encloses the ballast for protection. 



fails to make the grade, every single one of the lamps of its 
"run'* is individuaUy tested. And only those perfect lamps 
that deliver the raced quantit)^ of cool and glare- free Hght 
leave the factory. 

This modern photometer is only one of many Quality Control 
Tests that every Syivania Fluorescent Lamp must pass — and 
pass with a perfect score. That is why there are no '^seconds'' 
in the Syivania line. 

Fluorescent light iSj for general use, the most efficient and 
economical artificial illumination known. With Syivania 
lamps in Syivania fixtures, you get fluorescent at its finest — 
for war plants and offices now, and for use in your home after 
Victory, 

* SYLVAN I A 

ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 

500 FIFTH AVENUE • . NEWVOlKli.N.Y, 



HCAmeSCBNT LAMPS, FLUOKBSCENT LAMPS, NXTUKES ANO ACdSSOmiS, RADIO TUfifS, CAfHODI ftAY WBiS, OTHfl? ELECTIiONIC DEVICES 
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When You Go Before W.LB. 



f Continued from page 27 ^ 
[that is part of an international union 
F policy, and the international untons 
know that if they carry the subject to 
WLB they will probably wm. 

So, while you are negotiating with the 
union, you should also be making your 
b plans for appearing before the Board in 
case it becomes necessary. That means 
preparing your argumentK and your 
data so as to have them available* 
Usual ly> you have ten days* notice after 
H case IB certified for a hearing before a 
Labor Board panel but it takes more 
than ten days to prepare documents and 
charts for presentation. If you prepare 
your material in advance, it will also be 
available during negotiations with the 
union. 

If those negotiations fail, and your 
case is certified to the WhB. it will first 
be considered by the "New Case Com- 
mittee" of the Board in Washington. 
There representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, and the public \\ill decide whether 
the case should be kept in Washington 
or sent to the Regional Board. Nonnal- 
]y» only cases of national importance or 
representing a great industry or in vol v- 



You should treat the members of the 
War L*abor Board as if they were cus- 
tomers. 

In connection with sales, if you know 
that a customer is pro-your-competitor, 
you work harder on him than ever. You 
get acquainted with the purchasing 
agent and with the engineers. Also, you 
don't sell your product if it is no good, 
no matter how gocNl your strategy may 
be. This applies e<3ually to the technique 
of wLnning a case before the WLB. 

A job of selling yoyr policy 

THAT brings up the question of who 
should present your case. A good many 
people think a lawyer must do this be- 
cause the panel will be involved In all 
kinds of de\'ious technicahties. That Ls 
definitely the t^Tong approach. You don't 
use your lawyer when you are trying to 
sell your products: you use people who 
know how to deal uith and influence 
people. IL may be that your lawyer Is 
best fitted for the job. He may not be. 
In any case, the one to choose is the 
man who can do the best job in present- 
ing the company^s views and who can 




Don't be afraid to tell your story lo the industry men on 
WLB. They are glod to folk with company representatives 



ing precedent-making decisions are kept 
in Washington. So your dispute will 
probably come before a Regional Board. 

You will be asked to appear before 
a tripartite paneL The public member is 
the chairman and holds the balance of 
power. You might as well start out on 
the basis that the labor maji and the in- 
dustry man are partisan. 

Presenting a case is a selling job* 



Speak with authority. 

In any case, the first fellow you have 
to sell is the industry representative on 
the panel. He is supposed io be your 
friend. But if he geU the idea that you 
are trying to put something over, the 
chances are that he won't be as sym- 
pathetic to your problem as you would 
like to have him be. 

Assuming that your policies are sound, 




and say: 



"I understand you arc going to be the 
Industry man on my paneL I would like 
to tell you what the problem is, what we 
are trying to do, and what we have to 
beware of /* 

Bear in mind that the industry repre- 
sentative can talk to the labor man and 
to the public man on the panel at any 
time, and in closed meetings. If he 
knows what you want and agrees that it 
is sound, he can put arguments across 
as you never could. So» ask his advice 
on what the strategy should be. 

Bear in mind that, when you are be- 
fore the panel, mediation is still possible 
The Regional Boards are glad to settle 
a matter in mediation^ and you should 
be glad to settle it that way. because 
the sooner you can do so the better off 
you will be and the more you can par- 
ticipate in the settlement. 

Therefore, the first thing to do Is to 
let the industry representative know 
how far you will go on certain things 
Tell him, for example, that, if the time 
comes in mediation where you can set* 
tie on the basis of voluntary dues deduc- 
tion» you would be willing to go that far, 
but that you are not ready to say so 
now officially. 

Appeal to panel members 

AFTER obtaining the industry man's 
confidence, the next thing, of course, is 
to get the confidence of the public mem- 
ber. He holds the balance of power, and 
in tht? final analy.sis his decision goes; 
because the industry man will usually 
go along with the company and the labor 
man will go along with the union on any- 
thing fundamentaL Even though the 
public member starts off leaning a bit 
on the union side, if he sees that you are 
on the level, open-minded and trying to 
work something out. he will go a long 
way to help you settle in mediation. 

Finally, remi^mber that you can ap- 
peal to the labor member, A good many 
high class labor men serve on these 
panels. They are willing to help, espe- 
cially where the union adopts a wholly 
unreasonable attitude. 

If it looks as though you won't be able 
to agree before the panel, then there 
will be issues to go to the Board for final 
determination. Here, too, you must nar- 
row the issues down; get them shaped 
up if you can so that they fit the Board 
policies. 

If the panel is not able to settle a mat- 
ter, it makes a report. Here is where the 
tripartite setup comes in nicely. Sup- 
posedly, the industry man dissents^ if 
the decision is against the company. (I 
am assuming your case is a good one J 
The disBent that he writes is important, 
because he presents your arguments in 
his language, and his argument will be 
used in the next step by the industry 
men when the case comes before them. 
Since they will not have heard all the 
discussion, they look only at documents. 
If the dissent is clean-cut. the industry 
men on the Review Committee can pick 
up its arguments. Get busy and help 
the industry man %vrite his di.*5sent. 
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The Navy 
Commissioned 




0 0 



as IS 




IN THIS WAR. the camera lias 
(liU military' staius. From Ad- 
iiiirah down. Navy iiieii carry a 
Kodak Medalist as casual ly as 
biiu>cubrs> It istlie iiii[rarttal lact- 
<^atliL'rcr and reporiei or aciitni. 
\oii have st'cn [denty ol Medalisit 
sliot» among tlie terriHc pictures 
releasetl lo newspapers and 
itiagazine*^. 

* * * 

When tfte war i>rokt% tlte MctLilist 
fiad Just been created — for ci^ iI- 
ian camera enthusiasts. Navy ex- 
[verts tried it out. It looked aiul 
acted "Navy"' — clean, precise, in- 



herently ilne — ^structurally as* 
sound as a battle wagon, compact 
as a submarine, 

Tbc Navy bonglil c%*ery Mtd.il- 
isi available ""as iV' ordered pni- 
dnclion i*teppefl up. Since I hen, 
\s litre ver unus of our Heel liavc 
operated — From PT boats to 
c:tpital sIhj>s antl aircralt— the 
Medalist has seen action. Twice 
as many were on duty the second 
year as the iirni. 

Atier the war, the battle-con- 
ditioned Medahst will be at vonr 
service in crvilijri life, Eastnian 




Kodak C'-onipany, Rochester. N.V. 

A fiiHul ol •lfid»i*cy, the Compact MciIaliJit produci-s 
hdl-stalc pitUiTtis — 2iist3^4 ijnhcs, Tlir lens, Kofbk 
Ektur / i,5 — iiiCijrpiiraiitig ICotlak's rt^vnliiiionary nevv 
i>ptkijl gla^s — Jwiirr.H jiiciiiro <jI iru oiiipar.ihlc- clanty 
^fid lirj]hjiict% (.-itht'i ifi hbtk jticl nhnr ur full color. 



L*ns mftd K^olf Sup»rrrioti£ Shuif«r arc iiioiitititl fii j 
itaieptc hiJir<tl ^Ctir Imii'iiri^ uAtv t^hith nro^irkn hair- ^jj^ 
line focuJiirt);^ witli iirK-t|Uiik-tl ri^^Hhiy. All u|H'r.iiiii|£ ^. ^\ ^ 
ctmlruln, in "?«hiM»nii^'' po^niori, jrc *ii thr tiri^iinps. tjL \ lA 
The tyt'jucct ul the sphi-(itltl fAti^c fuidtr dirccth ^ j * 



Tti« M«doli.«t« ri|itit';ilK utid ttitci h.inic4llv. imUuM - 

tTirnl *it the KiMbk t\|icri% rr»fiufi*»ihlr Utt thr btrst 



htm ittttfftfr jr/>4r n ftrtrttttf. trtutf ' Ifti u^t a ittrn gx^mi^tt to sit jt ftfimt. iUV MOH 




Serving kuman progms duou^ Aotograpl^ 




Is 




•1, 



•'■X 



•^J^ Let the Sunshine in 



Y^s, as the uld song says» let the sun* 
shini? in. For among ihe clouds that 
hang over ch«; world today there are 
rays of sunshintr so bright that even the 
most confirmed pessimist could not fail 
to note them* 

For exampie, the problem of dietary 
shortages is being met and solved by 
application of a newer knnwli*dgt* of 
nutrition. EspeciaHy important is the 
progress made in the use of vitamins in 
Concentrated form — to correct dietary 
deficiencies, to supplement wartime 
diets, and to provide essential nuiri^ 
enis for those who are unable to absorb 
them from natural foods. Thus, to 
people in every station of life, vitamins 
are prescribed as a new form of 
''health insurance/' They are helping, 
also, to build a stronger, sturdier gen- 



eration of American children. And 
to inhabitants of the stricken areas 
throughout the world they (jffer relief 
from suffering caused by ma 1 nutrition. 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a unit of 
American (/yanamid Companv, 
was among the first to make the 
modern **\'itamin B-Complex** 
available on a commercial scale, 
and has cooperated steadily with 
the medical profession in supply- 
ing vitamins in various new forms 
— tablets, Lentabs*, capsules, 
Clipsules*, emulsions* concen- 
trates, and in solutions for injec- 
tion. I ndeed, because of its exten- 
sive research and manufacturing 
facilities, Lederle is playing an 
increasingly important role in 
improving health standards by 

*Rc«. U. S. Pat, Off. 



broadening the use of vitamins. This 
work is another part of Lederle's ac- 
tivity in the development of pharmaceU' 
ticaU bii>logical and chemo- therapeutic 
products that protect and promtjte health. 



American 
Cyanamid Company 

30 ROCKEFELLER PlAZA, NEW YORK 20, K 
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Nine times out of ten he will take 
what you havt^ written; or he may 
strengthen it here or there a little, or 
modify it saUghtly. But at least you will 
g'et a dissent pretty much as you want 
it written. 

After the pancU report conies out, you 
have ten days to comment on it. Many 
people make the mistake of sayin^^: 

"What's the use of making com- 
ments? I*ve been before the panel and 
told everybody the story.'* 

But remember that the Heview Com- 
mittee of the Board or the Board itself 
will review these comments. When a 
case comes up to the Committee the in- 
dustry representatives read the docu- 
ments and see what has been said. They 
check to see if there are any comments 
from the company, Nine times out of ten 
there are none. But the union always 
has them. 

Suppose there are live items in dis- 
pute. It would be helpful if the Review 
Conimittee industry man could know 
that Numbers 1, 2, and 3 are acceptable 
to the company, but that Number 4 will 
be disastrous. 

When you submit a comment, don't 
just make a general suggestion in gen- 
eral language. Say: "Instead of what the 
panel report recommends, it would be 
helpful and would solve this situation 
in our plant if there were a clause some- 
thing like this" and then write it in. Give 
the industry members on the Review 
Committee (and on the Board itself) 
suflScient information to enable them to 
go to bat for you. 

It is important to follow the progress 
of your case through its various steps. 
There is no reason why you should not 
go to Washington or to the Regional 
Board and inquire where the case stands. 

Don't be afraid to talk to the industry 
men on the Board itself. They are glad 
to talk to company representatives. 



$100,000 Postwar Recipe 



(Continued from pdtfB S/f) 
^Be the crippling factor in getting the 
^Bfoject under way. 

Proponents of the bridge point out 
' that most of the north-south traffic of 
le Pacific Coast passes through the 
Present bottleneck, and that additional 
rossings will inevitably be necessary. 
Opponents insist that when work in the 
Caiser Vancouver yard slackens the 
present bridge can handle the traffic. 
What Portland does not know, and 
Pfean hardly guess, is how many of her 
newly gained war workers wUl remain 
in Portland when the w^ar is done. The 
three Kaiser-operated yards in the area 
know employ as many workers as Gen- 
Hkal Motors did before the war. They 
^nave been recruited from all over the 
nation — in some cases, by special train 
Ikfrom the east coast. Many say they 
Bbitend to remain; others plan to return. 
Edgar F. Kaiser, manager of the three 
yards, estimates that 40,000 outside 
workers will want to stay in Portland. 



then, suppose you mve gone 
through ikU of this procedure and tost 
the case. There are two further steps 
you may want to take. One is to petition 
for an Interpretation. For example, 
something about the directive may not 
be clear. You can write to the Board and 
ask for a clarification of points, or bet- 
ter, you can go to the Board and talk 
about the interpretation with the fel- 
lows who head the Dispute section of the 
Board. 

The only other thing to do is to peti- 
tion for a review of the decision, parti- 
cularly wliere the decision has been 
made by the Regional Board. The Na- 
tional Board in Washington has what is 
known as Appeals Committees and a 
Post -Directive Committee. These are 
also tripartite groups that review the 
appeals from Regional Board or Na- 
tional Board decisions respectively and 
make recommendation .s before they are 
submitted to the National Board. The 
National Board usually accepts tlie com- 
m itt e e *s r e c o m m end at i ons , 

If you decide to ask for a review, the 
procedure is to petition the Board, but it 
will accept this petition only on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

K That a novel question of su^cient 
importance to warrant national ac- 
tion is involved. 

2, That the procedure resulting from 
the order is unfair to the petitioner 
and has caused substantial hardship. 

3. That the orderexceeds the WLB jur- 
isdiction or contravenes its estab- 
lished policies. 

The Board is firm about the matter of I 
accepting petitions for review except on ' 
those three bases. The fact that you 
don't like a decision is irrelex'anL Hence, I 
if you want to make a petition for re- 
view, you should build up an argument 
on any one of those three points- 



He has recommended adoption of the 
Moses Plan, favoring a special election 
so that action may be speeded. He hopes, I 
too, that putting the Moses Report into 4 
actuality will loosen risk money and so 
stir private enterprise to the dawning 
possibilities of the Pacific Northwest as 
to inspire a surge of new building and 
marketing. 

This, he hopes, will enable the region 
to absorb the remaining 20,000 whom 
the Moses plan cannot help and, per- 
haps eventually, the 20,000 who may 
look forward to two years of its bene- 
fits. 

Speaking before the Portland East 
Side Commercial Club, Edgar Kaiser 
outlined the postwar markets wnthin 
easy access of Portland: 

''China to the West of us, totally un- 
developed, needing every type of com- 
modity that this country can produce, i 
Russia to be rebuilt. Representatives of j 
the Chinese Government say they must | 
have ships as soon as the war ettds to i 




FRIDEN... High-Speed 
Automatic Calculators, 

offer Ihe solution of the problems in business 
today, created by the critical shortage o! com- 
petent clerical help. Friden Folly- Automatic 
CaLCULATOHS are available when the applica- 
tions to obtain deliveries have been approved 
by the War Production Board. Telephone your 
local Friden Representative lor information* 

FRIDEN 

CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 

CIEtmiVE OFFICE! UNI FlUNt ■ ikt lEANDIO, MLIFIItNU 



MARYLAND'S AMBASSADOR 
OF GOOD CHEER 
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Public Relations 
Begin at Home 



If you should meet Bish on the street, 
chances are you'd take a second look 



O. BISHOP, former Washington 
newspaper man and now doing: pubUr 
relations work for Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., is -like 
Abou Ben Adbem — '*one who lovers his 
fellow men.'* 

H, O. Bishop ttas built his whole life 
around being friendly and helpful. 

**If you w*ant to go to bed happy at 
night»" he says, **do something for some* 
body during the day.*' 

He has been living that philosophy 
ever since he can remember. Now, at 69* 
he is putting it to w^ork in business- 
building goiid will for industry— and 
making a tremendous success at it* 

The company which employs H. O. 
Bishop has been in business 90 years. It 
manufacturers industrial therniometers. 
valves, pressure gauges and airplane 
ini^trumentfi products used on land, at 
sea, under the sea and in the air. 

"Bish/' as he is known to thousands 
fif men and women throughout the coun- 
try, has been with Manning, Maxwell St 
Moore a little more than two years. 

"In that time," say company officials* 
"h<? has succeeded in creating a more 
friendly interest in the firni on the part 
of the public than we oursetveB were 
able to create in the previous 40 years." 

People call H. O. Bishop, Bish, almost 
as soon as they meet him. because he has 
the knack of making them feel they 
hav^e known him all their lives; because 
that is his nickname; and because he 
does not like the name his parents gave 
him. 

"I was the youngest of eight chil- 
dren." he tells those who ask him what 
the *'H. O/' stands for. "By the time I 
arrived, my folks had run out of names 
and had to use initials.** 

If you should meet Bish on the street, 
and not know him. the chances are you 
would take a second look and wonder 
who he could be. 

He is built on the lines of a snow man 
— is a cross between Santa Claus, Sena-^ 



By ART BROWN 



lor Borah and P. Bamum. 
For years, his normal w*eight 
was 200, but lately be has re- 
duced a little. His hair is long 
and gray, flows back o\*er his 
head and curls up at his collar. 

He wears a big sombrero 
(black in winter, white in 
summer) and carries a big 
black-thorn cane. His face i.s 
large and youthful-looking. 
No wrinkles. He has an in- 
quiring look, as if he Is waiting for you 
to say something and wants to hear ev- 
ery word. 

For all his years and tonnage, he is 
light on his feet. He enjoys good health. 
In his own words, he is "young in spirit 
and outlook/' 

Bridgeport, where Bish now holds 
forth, used to be Barnum's home town. 
Oldtmiers there, who knew Barnum by 
sight when they were ynung, say Bish 
reminds them of Barnum. They have 
invited him to occupy Barn urn's old pew 
in the Uni versa list Church, 

The Bishop stcjck in trade is his inter- 
est in others. He looks on his job as one 
of building friendships. He helps the 
people in the plant get acquainted with 
each other, and helps the people in the 
community get acquainted with the peo- 
ple in the plant. 



Understanding 

"IN PUBLIC relation^;* he 
says, "you must begin at 
home. Public relations are 
nothing more than arousing 
— first, in your workers and, 
then, in the public — a warm, 
sympathetic understanding 
of the company, its aims, 
problems and achievements. 
The company is made up of 
individuals. The public is 
made up of Individuals. It 
all comes dcwn to indi- 
viduals/' 

The folks in the factory 
tell Bish about themselves, 
their background, interests 
and ambitions- They can't 
help it when he is around. 

One of the ways he gets 
public attention for the com- 
pany is by passing on to the 
newspapers stories he feels 
would interest their readers. 
He never asks the papers to 



print anything. He merely makes the 
material available to them. Editors seem 
glad to get it 

In this way. thi? public learns about 
the workers and about the plant. The 
workers get a lift out of seeing their 
names m print. Their work takes on a 
new importance in their eyes. They gain 
added respect for the company, There*s 
increased good will all around. 

H. O. Bishop is a self-educated man. 
Born on a farm near WiUiamsport^ Pa., 
December 1, 1874 ( he is one day younger 
than Winston Churchill) he completed 
the fourth-reader in a one-room schooT 

*'I felt terrible when I had to quit 
school,'* he says. "But then I discovered 
that I could learn something from every- 
one I met. so I made up my mmd to gel 
acquainted with as many new people as 
possible. 1 figure that, in my life. I've 
made at least one new friend a day/' 

Bish never forgets a name or face, and 
has no trouble recalling dates and Incl 
dents. Before he could read, he kn 
the names and locations of all the Stai 
capitals— learned by singing in uniso! 
in the one-room school; "Maine, An 
gusta on the Kennebec; New Hampshire, 
Concord on the Merrimac," and so on 
He still knows them. 

Bish is the dean of the round table- 





The boy mode himself so helpful that the 
operotor finolfy taught him telegraphy 
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^TT TL is so small and helpless. So depend - 
Li cnron you for his Jifeand well- being. 
And yet you look at him and say — 

*'Sameday he may be President." 

Put it down as foolish sentiment. Put 
it down as parental pride. Buc where else 
in the world could you envision for your 
^child the possibility of his attaining, one 
^■ay, the highest oflfice in the land? 

Maybe your child won*t make it. But 
one child, very much like him, wilL One 
child out of the three million babies born 
this year — or the next — or the year after. 

Whether or not he attains this high 
position is not so important. What mat- 
ters is that here, in America, he is born 




A President is Born 



with that opportunity. He is born in the 
stubborn tradition of free men — men 
who felt that in governmentj. the wisdom 
of the many is preferable lo the ambition 
of the few. He is born in a tradition of 
self- reliance— where he may succeed or 
fail according to his own efiforts. 

Because of that, you will train him to 
think for himself, to fight his own battles, 
to make his own way. 

You will teach him that responsibility 
is inseparable from freedom- And that if 
he joins with other men in an enterprise 
he should demand the same responsibil- 
ity and freedom for his business that 
marks his birthright as an individual. 



Someday he may hear, as you have 
heard, voices tliat say, "Surrender your 
opportunity for the certainty that you 
shall always have bread"— as if man hved 
by bread alone. As if the country were 
better served by limiting all to medioccit)', 
instead of assuring to all, under law, an 
ecjual chance to rise by their own cflforts, 
conscious of their obligations to others. 

What that son of yours learns at yuiir 
knee will decide whether or not he will 
ever have to bend his knee before dicta- 
tion and tyranny. And because of what 
you teach him, he too may one day luuk 
with that same foolish pride on his own son 
to say, "Someday he may be President— " 
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filial! ll> roitiiiiil 
liif a II lit-iilo — Again? 

The htt Cangrttsmm J, Ham ikon Lewis 
rhat afier the Use ^^ir, "people were deluded 
tnto stabbing their children with the ^word of 
future wars." 

k Narrow isolationism, — even your complacency, 
'your desire to "forget Europe and the rest af 

the world"^ — these form the anvil on which the 

sword of future wars is forged. 

We must not be indifferent to the 
problems of a post-war world. Wc 
must not permit political spellbind- 
ers to delude us again. 

We stabbed our children once. 
Let*s not he guilty a second time. 




CARL KRAUS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
S036 SPENCER SL. OMAHA, NEBR. 

CRANES & ELEVATORS 



™, PLlSTIf S? 

Wviulniinnize hiifnstrv • 



C^ HANGE our mode of living . , . or 
perform miracles? Wc do not believe they 
will. If* however, your business or employ^ 
ment has to do with produas of metal, wood, 
leather., or paper, fabric, ceramics, or coating 
materia], yaw Canntyt afford ta ignore the im- 
portance of plastics in your potl-uar plans. 

Plastics are suitable for many new 
appUcation5> but the intelligent use of plai- 
tics can only be determmed by knowing 
their advancages and limitations. 

To make this knowledge available, 
FlastiCi Institute offers a fully illustrated 
Home Study Course and Executive Reference 
Set with 29 samples of plastics. Write for 
complete details and see booklet 

"The World of Plastics," 
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the club within a club — at the National 
Press Club in Washington. Here at 
hineheon, day after day for about 25 
years, he met and listened to prominent 
visitors to the nation's capital, discussed 
politics, economic problems, world 
events with Washington correspondents, 

'It was quite a post-graduate course 
for me," he .says. 

When Bish was a boy, one of his 
friends was the night telegraph operator 
at the railroad station* Young Bisb 
wanted to be an operator himself and 
was hoping the man would teach him. 
but never mentioned it. Instead, he ,*?pent 
all his spare time helping the operator 
with his chores, sweeping out, cleaning 
the lamps, carrying coal for the stove. 

One evening, the operator — sensing 
the youngster's interest— asked him if 
he would care to learn to be a teleg- 
rapher. Not long after that, the boy 
knew the alphabet and could send and 
receive. 

Then came the big day. The railroad 
offered him a job as a telegrapher at 
S35 a month. He was 16 at the time and 
working in a furniture factory at $12 a 
month. 

After a few years as a telegrapher, 
H. O, Bishop decided to become a news- 
paper reporter — and started writing, on 
the side, for papers in Pennsylvania. 
Then he gave up his railroad job to 
"roam the country." 

Ultimately, Bish settled down in 
Texas where he worked on papers In 
Beaumont, Houston, Ft. Worth and 
Waco. In 1918, he came to Washington 
as a wartime trouble-shooter for the 
Waco Chamber of Commerce. 

He had expected to return to Waco 
as soon as the war ended, but never went 
back. A Sunday afternoon walk along 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal launched 
him on a new career* He happened to see 
a mule towing a barge, and the thought 
occurred to him that here w^ould be one 
good use to which to put Army tractors 
after the war. He w^rote a feature story 
on the subject and submitted it to the 
W ashi ngto n B tar. 

The Star printed his article, asked 
him to UTite niore. He did. He wrote 
features in the nation's capital for 15 
years. In lfi32, he became general ad- 
vertising agent for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, held the job for five years 
and then took up feature wTiting again. 

Bish went with Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore about a month before Pearl Har- 
bor. When the company got busy on war 
orders, they told him they could use 
more workers. They were advertising 
for help but the response was disap* 
pointing. 

"If yon want people to come and w^ork 
for you," he suggested to the officials, 
"particularly the right type of people, 
you've got to enthuse them/* 

''You try your hand at preparing the 
advertisements," the officials told him. 
So he did — and jammed the employment 
office with applicants. Here's a sample of 
thf kind of want-ads he wrote: 

Listen, Men! 
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And the Pacifle 
Who are wondering 
Why YOU don't 
Help them . . , 
They're wondering 
Why you donH grab 
A factory job 
And make the things 
They need so 
Desperately 
Right now 
To defeat those 
Hitlers and Japs. 
What do you say, 
You mighty men 
Of Bridgeport? 
We have good 
Jobs for you. 

"In advertising for women workers,"! 
says Bish, "you've got to show them] 
whii they should leave their homes and] 
go into a factory." An <'xample of his ap- ] 
peal to women : 




There's lots of boys 
Beyond the Atlantic 



'* Grand mothers are serene/* says 
Bishr "on asset to the war plant'* 

A Few Questions for Women: 

Are you happy or unhappy? 

Is your conscience clear or cloudy? 

Are you worried about your home, your 
husband, your boy, your brother, your 
sweetheart — or your country? 

Have you any doubts about winning this 
war? 

Are you wondering what YOU can do tOj 
help? 

Do you feel that you ought to be a wai 
worker? 

Do you lack courage in taking a factory 
job? 

Your country is going to need more and 

more women in the months ahead— 

a whole lot more. 
Factory work is really delightful. 
You'll be much happier if ynu visit our 

employment office and tallt things 

over. 

It will do us all good to get acquainted. 

The company*s employment office used 
to be small and plain. Bish got the offi- 
cials to make it spacious and attractive. 

"Give the applicants a good first im- 
pression of the firm," he advised. "Make 
them know by what they see that the 
plant is a good place to w*ork. 

"Before the war," says Bish, "it was 
pretty generally thought that factory 
workers past 40 were washed up^ — ^espe- 
cially women. That is not true today. 

"The only thing that counts nowadays 
in hiring a w^orker is : 'Can he or she do 
a good day's work, and is he or she loyal 
and dependable?' 

"Some of our best workers at Man- 
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We Keep Perfect Control of 
Ingot Specifications 

The curve chart above, calculates the exact quaottty of every 
element id a Michigan Smelciog aoo-ferrous alloy. It is 
plotted from data supplied by a Spectrogram as read on the 
Densitometer io our laboratories. This quantitative analysis 
js made from a sample drawn from the furnace charge, taken 
while the metal is still molten — speeded to the Spectrograph 
where the spectral lines are photographed. Thus, before 
a single ingot is poured, we can determine and make certain, 
that the alloy in question meets every specification require- 
ment — is made exactly as ordered* 

MlCmcy SI[LTIIIG 

and Refining 

Dh isimt of 

^LJ BOHN aluminum & BRASS CORPORATION • Detroit, Michigan 

f w*« .ONDs Central Offices; Lafayette BtiiUing 
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/^NE of the most cfFeaive and sitart- 
^^iing t)'pes of ships the war has pro- 
duced is the LST— Linding Ship-Tank, 

Born of AiTJcncan in genu icy, these 
formidable and seaworthy craft carry 
American fighting men, supplies, 
tMiks, half-tracks and other mechaniz- 
ed equipment to enemy shores in all 
corners of the world — ^Attu, Rendova, 
Sicily* Kiska, Munda, New Guinea. 

Conceived wholly for transport and 
combat, every inch of space aboard an 
LST is put to use. These ships cruise 
from tropic to frigid seas^^ — where am- 
ple ship-heating facilities are indis- 
pensable. Because Cleaver -Brooks 
steam generators are exceedingly com- 
pact and highly efficient in use of fuel- 
oil, they are in service aboard LST's— 
providing necessary sceam for heating 
as well as hoc water for the galley and 
hygienic needs of the men on board. 

Factory "packaged," finished and 

Clcivcf-Bfooki sreim ^eaericor of ihe type UickI 
■boifd LST's — for hfirtne the ihip— providing 
siram ofid hor w^icr for ine galkr ^cf hrgttaic 
needs uf tl^ c sew miUury picriaacu^^ 



tested in every detail^compactj space* 
saving design — high fuel-to-steani effi- 
ciency^^ — ^quick steaming capacity — dc* 
pendable 'round the doclc perform- 
ance — these advantages of Cleaver- 
Brooks steam generators quaiify them 
for **combat*' duty. Other Cleaver- 
Brooks equipment in aaion with our 
armed forces include portable water 
distilling units j sterilizers, d is in fectors 
and steam generarors installed at bases 
at home and abroad. 

Now keyed to the needs of a na- 
tion at war, the engineering compe- 
tence and manufacturing stil! of the 
Cleaver-Brooks organization will be 
ready for the design and building of 
efficient machines and equipment for 
the world after Viaory 
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:axweii & Moore;' he 
"are older women— grandmothers. They 
do practically every t>T}e of work men 
du operate drill presses, milling ma* 
chines, lathes — and are among the top 
producers. 

'■Ha%^ing washed thousands of tubs 
of clothes in their lives, scrubbed acres 
of floors and raised children, they know 
how to stick at a job, 

*'Grandmotherg are an asset in a war 
plant* They're serene and even -going:. 
They're not worrying about last night* s 
party, tonight's date or what may be 
going on tomorrow night. Grandmotherij 
are a soothing infiuence on the younger 
women workers," 

When Bish first started working ft>r 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, there were 
six grandmothers on the pay rolL To*, 
day, there are about 50» including oni 
great-grandm other. 

Many of the grandmothers he brought' 
into the plant through advertising. Like 
this: 

That Awful lior— 

Who*« the bl^ge.st liar in Bridtreport" 
Who'i? the biggeat liar in Connecticut? 
Who*s ihe biggest liar in America? 
It "3 not who yoo think it lu, 
Biggc.st liar is tn your own home. 
Ifjsi a thing on the wail with figures, 
JuHt a darn calendar. 
It sayn you* re €0 when you feel 40. 
Why let a calendar iie abc»ut you? 
You* re a^s old ay you*re able. 
We don't care a hoot how old you are. 
Question is: Can you do the Job? 
That's fair, isn't it? 
Slick up your hair and give us a visit. 
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In the summer of 1942, when the num- 
ber of grandmothers working for th^^ 
company had grow,*n to 16, Bish organ- 
ized the first "Grandmothers at War" 
club in America. Since then, the Grand- 
mothers at War movement has spread 
throughout the coiuitry. Chapters have 
been formed in other plants. 

''When peace com^/' says Bish.i 
"many of the women workers — ever 
some of the grandmothers, God bless 
*€m— will turn their jobs over to the re* 
turning Service men. 

"The men coming back to their old 
Jobs^ or to new ones— all workers, ittl 
fact— are going to find industry takingj 
a real interest in them, earnestly trying| 
to help them, 

''This war has taught us anew the im- 
portance of the individual worker in an^ 
organization, I look to see personnel 
offices, in the postwar period, putting" 
greater emphasis than ever before on 
studying the individuars particular 
abilities, training him and preparin| 
him for a better job. 

"Without being paternalistic* anj 
company can develop enthusiastic work4 
ers- And when the workers are enthusi- 
astic about their jobs, their working 
conditions and their opportunities, the 
public finds out about it— and has a more 
4iympathetic feeling toward that eom-^ 
pany. 

"That, to niy way of thinking, is good 
public relations. It begins at home, 
is something any company, large ois 
small, can apply — and it benefits n^an-^ 
agement and labor alike/' 
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tilc brief story of the market and iiianufaiL tiiring advan- 
tages of McirupuliiaaiJalwlaiid Area, and its amazing industrial expansion of the last two years. 

''When I wrote llieni the details of our operation, they compiled a Cimfidttifuif Special Survey 
sliowing exacdy why and how a Metropolitan Oakland Area factory would save on (ntr 
manufacturing and distribution costs. 

few on-die-spot conferences clarified all details and located the ideal site* Now wrir rrady 
— the minute Victory Day arrives — to let bids on our Pacific Coast plant! And will we he 
several good long jumps ahead of our compelilors!^' 





At the Center of the NEW West**Metn»iwlitati Oakland 

Aica IS m tlitr iii<>!>i Ln orablc liH Jtion for scn inpt the 
inimcrt^c nr\^ iiurLrts cHhr P it rfrr f < J'^l. lilc triiUfc FJr^tu 
W c^icrij Suic!* jfitl I'^t ' Und sitic tiffincn 

njiurat luirlnir tii tlu- \ urtrt lLraii*iii>i)lintri- 

IlA rjilrLMij^ jrid ihc deep tcrmifiiib of ai world pm. 

I f Vfiu arc a ri)dniifa€turcn wriic now fur infiimiiitinn atid 
faeti and figmrrs bmiLlcL Tell u» v>iir reqiiircnittiH for wr«t 
tii;i!i| (j|irrjiMiri and wc prrfiare a ConfidenUat S^tial 
SuTX fy jppLicii dirrirtjv to jvur [>ri»bicin. 

141 i 

MFTROPOUTAN OAKl.VND ARt\ 
5.'¥9 Oiijaber Kti i otnrncne BiiiliJi:4i,, ItAkljiid I I. f tU-trrtM 

The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 
AND 30-TON MACK TRUCKS. 



Morse makes chains cbat are far removed from e^ch other in size, alihough 
both perform the same function . - - that of transmittmg power surely and 
most efficiently, wiihout the loss of any power due to slippage. As positive 
as gears, long-lived Morse Silent and Roller Chains, minute or mighty, are 
being constantly engineered to new applications , » , where 
they deliver power in a more uniform flow . economically. 
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MORSE CHAIN COWirANY - 




' OeinOIL MICH - A BOiG^WAHNCH »MOUST«y 




Now, you can get competent help 
in the designing and creation of 
fabric parts or products* 

You can get experienced assistance 
to the selection or engineering of 
natural or synthetic fabric to meet 
your needs* 

You can get economical manu- 
facture of fabric parts or products 
on modern equipment by experienced 
workmen* 

. . , let Turk engineers help you 
put fabrics to work in the develop- 
ment of new products or in improv- 
ing your product, its operation or 
salability . . , write for complete 
information. 

THE C. TURK COMPANY 

Product Dovfllopmant Oivifti«n; 
333 NoftK Mkhiggn Av*nu«, Chicago, llNnoii 
Focfory and Horn* Offic* : South Band, IndJono 

PRODUCTS MADE OF FABRJCS 
S2 
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When the Shooting Stops" 

Masterfully opphed to ortginoi 
designing and mass production 
of outofnoric bomb-refeose racks, 
shackles and such, the ingenuity 
of our engineers ond capacity 
of our plants, hove commanded 
officio! ond technical recognition, 
in conversion, our services well 
moy be helpful to you. 

why, wiU £it tmnf to 
•Ji*cufiv«] cdd fitt- 
ing m* p^rtQnaUy 

TOOa MANUFACTURING CO., Inc 




EST. 
1923 



tJ HOWAtD ST. 



Land of 
New-Found Riches 

(Contvnnt'd from pat^e ^.fj 
Htigar by the 100 pounds, coffee finest 
American brands when coffee was ra- 
tioned in America), tires and even new 
automobiles. 

Radios, a real luxury before the war, 
are now in almost every Ne\i^oundland 
home. Many families with five or six 
memberfj working on the bases had in- 
comea of $100 to $200 a week and found 
]uxurip.s of every Sort within their reach 
for the first time in their lives. They 
bought everythtni: the St. Johns mer- 
chants could offer and asked no ques- 
tions about prices. They had nothing on 
whieh to base an nf^ n nf what prices 
should be. 

Fishing before World Wor t 

NEWFOUNDLAND used to be a great 
fishing countrj^ before 1914. Huge fleets 
of fishing schooners made regi^i"*' trips 
to the Grand Banks and returned laden 
with fish. Drying racks covering acres 
of ground were built in the villaKe^?. The 
fish were caught, cleaned and salted at 
the Banks, making refrigeration un- 
necessary* They were salted again and 
dried in the sun when the boats returnei 
home. 

When the First World W*ar came 
New^foundland lost its European market 
for fish— a market it never recovered. 
Salt codfish rotted in w^arehouacs. 

Depression came to Newfoundland in 
1914, and lasted until 1940. Twenty-six 
terrible years during which thousands 
of Newfoundlanders migrated to Can- 
ada and the United States, Those who 
could not leave existed An an almost 
primitive manner. 

When prosperity finally came with the 
building of the bases, there were just 
two classes in Newfoundland : the ver 
rich, the merchants and governmen 
officials : and the very poor* 

The main foods for the average New- 
foundlander were fish» potatoes and 
bread. The fish were theirs for the 
catching. The people grew their ow 
potatoes, parsnips, carrots, turnips an 
cabbage. No grain crops are success- 
fully produced. The growing season is 
too short t 

Goats, sheep and a few^ cattle are pr 
duced but native hay is Inferior. Man 
of the cattle are tubercular. In fact 
tuberculosis is prevalant among the peo- 
ple because of crowded conditions. Fres 
milk produced in Newfoundland is n 
allowed sold on American bases. 

Until the w^ar, clothing w^as the great 
est problem for the Nem^foundlander. 
Among the poorer classes any kind of 
cloth was treasured. Underwear was 
made of fiour sacks. Socks and stockings 
were handknit. Homespun was no 
novelty- 
Two years have brought a vast transi- 
tion. It is most evident among the worn- 
en. 

I attended a dance in Newfoundland 
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P&if jSif fke Montk 

Many persons find it most convenien+ to pay their 
fife insurance premiums a month at a time. So we 
have a wide choice of policies on that basis, 

A^k for our 
descriptive folder 




PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

A muEual li/c insurance cotnpany 
HOMi OFFICE HEWARK, NEW JERSEY 



as a spectator early In 1941. The girls 
who were there wore no make-up. Then 
plain black dresses were all alike. They 
wore black cotton hose and many of 
them had high shoes. The dances were 
a combination of the highland fling; an 
Irish folk-dance and an old-time barn 
dance. The men were the chief per- 
formers* They would break out into a 
sort of jig, stomping and dancing until 
they were completely exhausted. 

Shortly before I left Newfoundland 
I attended a ball. The same girls were 
present but they all had permanent 
waves and were made up like Hollywood 
stars. They wore imported evening 
gowns, gold and silver slippers. The 
sheerest of silk hose— because silk hose 
are still on sale in Newfoundland — had 
taken the place of the old handknit. They 
danced the rumba. The Newfoundland 
men w^ere much in the background. 
American uniforms had taken their 
places. 

Today the United States has wonder* 
ful bases in Newfoundland. Like magic 
cities of concrete and steel, they have 
risen out of the peat bogs. Many of these 
bases are permanent— heavy steel, mil- 
lions of yards of concrete clear down to 
bedrock. 

But they cost fabulous sums and were 
built under the most severe dilficulties. 

The United States Naval base at 
Argentia» probably the most complete 
base in the North Atlantic, is on what 
was once a great fog-laden peat bog. 
Its harbor— open the year around — is 
the finest, deepest, ice-clear harbor in 
the North Atlantic, with thousands of 
feet of modern docks, a real haven for 
troubled or damaged ships. 

Handicapped by nature 

THE construction problems were a test 
to our greatest engineering skill and 
modern equipment. Layers of mucky 
peat five to 20 feet thick were peeled off 
and dumped into the ocean to give a 
solid foundation for runways. It took a 
heavy toll of shovels and bulldozers. As 
many as 100 dump-trucks were often in 
the shop at one time. Sometimes it was 
necessary to lift bulldozers out of the 
peat with cranes. Trucks had not been 
built that could stand up under the 
strain, but expert mechanics — working 
night and day— kept them rolling until 
the job was finished. 

Transportation problems made the 
job tougher. Rocky coasts and winter 
storms smashed huge cargoes that 
escaped the ever-lurking submarines in 
the early stages of the war. .-Mate rials 
which were lost en route were hard to 
replace. Substitutes had to be used. 
Heavy timber served in place of steel 
beams, concrete tanks were built to re- 
place undelivered steel tanks. 

Wind and cold, fog and snowt were 
continual enemies of good construction 
but the American engineers, with their 
huge gangs of native laborers, kept 
driving. Newfoundland workers are far 
slower than American workmen but 
they are not bothered by the extreme 
cold or continual dampness. In the two 
years and a half of construction, with 
hundreds of blizzards, 75-mile gales 



More 
manpower 

It liQs always been our job to devise new 
inuciiine^ ibal would free the human brain 
ynd hand for more imporlanL tasks* 

Wlien our country went to war, cartridges 
haj to be loaded into cartons by ilow, ex- 
pensive hand methods — on lU we designed 
and built this machine for the job. 

It inserts 20 thirty -caliber cartridges into 
the carton, which has a liner in cardboard 
sections^ so that each cartridge is separate. 
Sixty filled cartons per minute leave the 
machine — the work of twenty hand opera- 
tors. This is but one of a number of nia» 
chines which we have originated and built 
for armament production. 

We are ready now^ to study your present 
or post-war packaging machinery require- 
ments. ConBull our nearest office. 




Cartridge Box Loader 




SPRlNOflELD 7, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 



PACKAGE IVIACHINERY COMPANY 

Over a Quorter Billion Packages per day ore wrapped on our Machines 
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that rough trip! 




Let KIMPAK Solve 

Your Post-War 
Packaging Problem 

ToDAv, KIMPAK — the marveloos new 
shock - absorbhig packagi ng ^ i s con voyi ng 
war produces safely to their destina Lions. 
TOMORROW, it witl be available aplenty lo 
provide better, thnftier, more attractive 
protection of peacetime products, ranging 
from elephant-si 2 ed machines to delicate 
vials of perfume. 

KiMPAK is a soft, cushion -Ukc creped 
wadding, which may be obtained in sheets 
or in rolls. Ten standard r^-pes, in various 
thicknesses, are available to meet individual 
requirements. 

It prevents chafing of your product's 
surfaces, and absorbs jars mote effectively 
than many packaging substances of far 
greater density* It eliminates need of 
*'nesting" with loose materiaL It cuts 
packaging time, reduces package size and 
weight, requires relatively little space in the 
shipping room. It's Tomarr&tt^s Packaging! 

Telephone, write or wire for the kimpak 
representative today. Address: Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 



One of tijc hxsic Jpplicitions of KlMfMK — 
pfdU'iliriju; bote led Jiquidi. This fGquiFCf 
pack^girig wluch c^n cuthion outside 
sticick, meet rigurDus rcqutremcfits of over- 
seas shipincm. FUisks shown here are eadi 
cnclos^^ed lii -a &hcet u( Wiiter-rcsisunt, soft, 
resilkiii IQ'plK kisjpak, tvf>e 53U with 
20-lh. Knife p. I per iKtckmcj 






Kimlierh'l 




Flasks HfC so UTJppcrd 111 KIMFAK 4ji to 

provide siK fjiycfs over cap and bottom, 
with one layer around extcfsor. This avcfts 
brciikiiiie from sacking and joks, proteas 
hqiiid agatnsE sudden tempericurc chaagei. 



I m 1 1 1 ) n ow w rippe d i n i cs p to- 

icctive twac uc KIMPAK, is inserted in a 
C€>rrugared cell and m eoniainers which arc 
then packed in wooden case* and pfotccted 
by additional pads of 10»pl)r KCMFAK, 



^KIMPAK ttraJt-mark} 



per a lures, only two days saw work en- 
tirely stopped. 

Beautiful runwa3's. absolutely level, 
now occupy the old peat bogs. Concrete 
and steel warehouses, steam -heated and 
of the tinest construction, dot the water- 
front. A g^reat bomb-proof powerhouse 
with never-stopping' turbines, provides 
light and power. Steam-heated barracks, 
paved roads, underg^round wiring and 
u n d erg^rou n d s t ea m 1 i n es wer e com pi et ed 
after months of man-killmg toiL 

Until the war is won, these North 
Atlantic bases will stand as guardians 
of our own coast as well as milestones 
on the road to England, Russia and Eu- 
rope. What will be done wilh them after 
the war is uncertain. 

What will be Newfoundland's answer 
to postwar conditions? In the United 
States it wiU be a transition back to 
peacetime pursuits and production. 

But Newfoundland had no peacetime 
production. Its government has no plans* 
Foreign capital might be brought in to 
build fishmg canneries and new fishing 
fleets. Fertilizing plants where vvast 
fish could be utHi^ed are possibilities 
An expansion of the wood* pulp industr 
would employ thousands in Newfound 
land's great timber country to the north. 

The beauties and ad%'antages of New- 
foundland as a summer playground; 
might be exploited 

A taste of modern ttiings 



NEWFOUNDLAND stood still for cen 
turies. But now it has had a taste of bet 

I ter things. It will be hard for the New 
foundland women — the hundred,^ o 

I girls who have worked on the bases, be 
came healthy and robust on America 

I food and who have grown to love Ameri 
can dresses, make-up and beauty aids 
to go back to the homespun cloth in 
and weather-beaten faces of the genera 
tion before them. It will be difficult t 
return to the old fksh and potato diet, 

Newfoundland seems to face a drear 
future because its newly gained riche 
will have been dissipated when the wa 
ends. The country has not practice 
economy. The people lived In prosperit 

t as they did in depression, working a fe 
weeks to accumulate a small surplus an 
then resting until it w^as gone. 

I Some Newfoundlanders were rehired 

' as many as 20 times in two and a half 
years, Newfoundlanders always had 
reason for quitting- 

The thotisands now employed in fin 
ishing and maintaining the bases — and 
the work still goes on although the 
Army and Navy have taken over the 
bases from the contractors — will bis 
thrown out of work and only a skeleton 
crew maintained for peacetime needs. 

It is a dark horizon that appears 
through the clouds of fog that settle 
over the country to our north and east 

I This jumping-off place to Europe— 

; when it is no longer needed to transport 
planes, food and munitions across the 
Atlantic, to maintain and supply our 
fleets and convoys— may become again 
a land of depressed people as it was be- 
fore the bases were started. 
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WHY THE 
ELASTIC COLLAR? 




ONE REASON YOU 
CAN T BUY THilVl NOW 

This is the drive i^og %%{ u Unik. It yonkt* 
the tread with as much as 1^000 ll0^^^e- 
power. That, logeiher with rough going, 
§fyes tank treadi» .in awful heating. So^ 
for scGurily, they are fastened wth 
Elastic Stop Nutfi. Tlie cog and each lug 
you see in the picture are held on witli 
Elastic Stop Nuig, 
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Xou see here an Elastic Stop 
Nut, 

The tliinir that makes it diifer- 

F? 

ent from other nuts \% the spe- 
cial collar in th<^ lop. 

This eoHar is made of an elastic 
material. 

It |ire5ses itself betw een the bolt 
threads. It ji^ripsand hoMs tipht, 
riie mit (^atitiot inrii hv itself. 

This means tlie tint lt»eks any- 
wliere tin the holt and won't 
\v<»rk l<i<ise. 

Kven violent vibration won't 
hiidjre it, 

1 ou can pul an Elastic Stop 
]Snt on and take it off, time and 
time af^ain. It always locks. 

^rhat':? because the collar is elas- 
tic*. It does its job and conies 
back ff>r more. 

Many bilUotis of Elastic Stop 
Nnts arc in use. 

And In (ittr knowledge, not one 
in a mi 11 ion has ever failed. 

\\ hen peace comes, Elastic Stop 
Nuts \\ ill be available for all the 
good things to come. They wdl 
make them safer, stronger, more 
ilrpendalde and free from fre- 
quent servicing. So expect to 
-ce many of these nuts von can 
identify by ESiS A'S red collar. 

ESNA 

TRADI ^AAftK OF 

T I ^-^Tli^ S^YOp pixJT CORPt>RATraN OF AMEHK A 

ELASTIC STOP NUTS 

Lfrt^k fatti make thirigit lant 
Union, New JerBey and Lineoln, Nebraska 
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"THE LARGEST 
►F MANY EXCELLENT BANKS 
IN THE NORTHWEST" 

Statement of Condition December 3L 1943 
RESOURCES 

Totals 

Cmh anil Due from Bank?^ . . $123,105,076.80 

Uttited Stalr^i Govrriiiiienl Sfcuritiea 

Direct aiul Fully Guaranteed 27:J,U0J8L29 

Stale, Muiiieipal and Other 

Public Securities 21,607,706.78 

Other BoiicLh ami Seeuritiea , 1,510.022.76 §419,393^017.63 

LoaiiB and Diecount^ 84^49, 15LT2 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock ....... 390,000.00 

Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 2,00L917.44 

Interest Earned Not Received , 1,015,152.18 

Customers' Liability lender loiters 

of Credit and Acceptance 7JB^J202.14 

TOTAL $514,833,471.11 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock $ 8,000.000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 8,289,042.04 

ReservcB for Contingeneies . 2.615J23.83 S 18,904,165.87 

Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc, , 1,627,994.67 

Diecount Collected Not Earned ...... 125,586,20 

Lcllerd of Credit and Acceptance ..... 7,784.202.14 

Deposits ............. . 486,391.522.23 

TOTAL S514333,47L11 



34 strategicaUy located Banking Officer 
in the State of W ashington 



mh^r Federal Reserve 




Member Fedt^rnf Deposit 
imurancp Corp. 



Executive Law 
at the Bar 

{Continued from paejr 22 i 
power to resist, practically ap^aitijig. 
the mandate of an agent of these bu- 
reaus. 

Illustrating Chairman Sumners* ar- 
rai^ment of executive-nrder law was a 
recent case under the Gr&iii Futures Act, 
in which a long-eMablished trader was 
excluded from domestic markets for two 
years. In this Instance the Stfcretary of 
Af^riculture was both the plaintiff and 
prosecutor. He drew^ the charges which 
launched the hearing, then presented the 
supporting evidence, ruhng on all points 
of "law" touching admission or ckcIli- 
sion of material olTered by the defen- 
dant. After the hearing, the Secretary- 
plaintifT-proseciitor then acted as one 
of the three judges to fix sentence, the 
other two being the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Attorney General. 

Bureaus ore old villGins 

BUT the dangers of bureaucratic cen- 
tralization are not new to history. Eu- 
ropean scholars have noted the oppres- 
sionii of government in every era. More 
than a century ago, dc Tocqueville 
wrote : 

"It has been demonstrated by obser- 
vation and discovered by the Innate 
sagacity of the pettiest as well as the 
greatest of dei^pots, that the miluenec 
of a power is increaiied in proportion as 
its direction is rendered more central." 

In the same vein runs the 1943 com- 
ment of Dr. Henry M. Wrlston review* 
ing in his "Challenge to Freedom** the 
decadent French bureaucracy of the 
Eighteenth Century : 

"Then as now the bureaucratic archi- 
tects put fioors under wages and ceilings 
over prices — but they did not leave room 
between floor and ceiling for a free man 
to stand upright/' 

The War Production Board and the 
War Food Administration also have 
been criticized in Congress for adminis- 
trative orders described as far beyond 
the powers delegated to them— iome- 
times beyond the practical neceasities 
of w^artime controls. 

In a recent order limiting production 
of glass containers for 1044, the WPB 
undertook to dictate the mzc of con- 
tainer to be used for various food items 
—gallons for some, and only half -pints 
for others. In many processing plants, 
this order required extensive rearrange- 
ment of machinery. In others, it limited 
production sharply pending purchase of 
new bottling and capping equipment to 
the new sixe specifications. This left idle 
machinery in some plants and a demand^ 
for new machinery in others— the net 
result of which could be only the same 
amount of food product for the year un* 
der the general container limitation. 

In an earlier order, the WFA fixed 
certain maximum limits of milk, sugar 
and lard content in bread and rolls, add» 
ing a section to prohibit the Importa- 




SEHTTLE FIRST nRTIOnDL BRHK 

Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Divisiion — Spokane 
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Buy Aii^re War Bonds and SiampM 



PAVING THE WAY TO 



V/eroRVf 



Working today with che Armed Forces 
on various conscruciion projects, prepar- 
ing airfields and military roads in widely 
scarrered porrions of the globe . , Blaw- 
Knox consrruccion equipment is help- 
ing the cause of freedom in many 
difFerenc ways. 

When the gigantic inrernational recon- 
struction program begins, the facilities 
and long experience of Blaw-Knox will be 
called upon to supply contractors every- 
where with machinery in full keeping with 



the times and with the work to be done. 

In the chemical and process industries, 
Blaw-Knox offers products and services 
equally helpful. This is also true of fabri* 
cated and highly specialized products for 
the iron and steel and non-ferrous indus- 
tries—for railroads, public utilities, elec- 
tronics and for industry in general. 

You may find Blaw-Knox products and 
service useful to you for present produc- 
tion and future planning. We invite a 
discussion with you on these matters. 



impo rfftrft pa ri in huUdin ij 



Bl AW A/VOX 



A PACEMAKliK FOR \. 
I AMtt?lir.AN iNITlATtVI 
AVD InC.ENUITY ^ 



^ ^ ^ ^ c:oAiM*^\ IVY 




20^3 Farmers Bank Bldc. 
PmrsBtJiGH, Pa. 



LiWIS FOUNDRY A MACHINE DIVISION, 

Rolli acid Roll in fc Mill MjcKinery 

POW£R FIPINO DIVISION, Prcbbrkited Piprng SyMrmi 
NATIONAi AUOY STIEL DIVISION* 



PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 

RuUs fuf SeccI atiJ Non-FcTCoiiS Rolkng Mills 

BLAVi^'KNOX DIVISION, Cbcmical it Prtices* Plants 

I-quipmenT, (kiniiructum liqyirifnent, Ridio ^ TniQi* 
million Tc^wm. . . Gene^d InJufiU'Ml Pix»iiticts 



COLUMiUS DIVISION, Ordfi*nc€ Mafcfid 

FottP BlaW'Kmx ^Unu havt btin awardtd thi Army-Navy ft^r war-pfBdutmH txaiitnti 

A f£W VICTORY mODUCrS 



UNION STEIl CASTINGS OlVISfON, 

Steel in. J Alloy Cl^uii^^ 

MARTiNS FERIY DIVISION, 

BofdHk Anil- Aire rafi Gun MuutiEs 

BIAW-KNOX SPRlHICilR DIVISION, 

Automatic Spanklefi aiid Deluge SysrcfU* 
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t^Mctf|i<l Ira HI fl leltff vfitttn liy a lofmer 

-what's in 



It All Depends on Past Associations and Present Circumstances 



There's plenty in a name — 
when ic*5 the familiar trademark 
of an old employer, and a man 
mas across it thousands oi miles 
from home* 

It means a lot to him then, be- 
cause he knows first-hand of the 
skill and experience that went 
into the manufacture of the pro- 
duct> of the inspections that it 
went through before it was judg- 
ed worthy to wear that trademark. 



And then he realizes what that 
name represents — the pride of a 
manufacturer in a product, confi- 
dence in the future of the enter- 
prise. The trademark becomes a 
symbol of opportunity for the 
day when men will resume their 
places once again in a peacetime 
world. 

That's what's in a name — a re* 
minder of the past and a promise 
for tomorrow. 



CORPORATIONS, INC. 

MflW AlK, MEW JICSIY 
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rn of any Canadia 
having a higher content of these li 
greciienL'?. Her<*, CongresiS found, was 
broad <*xercise of the tariff power by a 
adniiniMrative agency authonzfnl on 
to regulate wartime production ai 
diHtnbution of domestic foods, 

Thi'se ca.ses illustrate how far the 
t fmtroUed exercise of delegated pow 
may reach. As the system of executi 
order administration is expanrlod 
wider and wider areas, the reach of Hn< 
order*; tends constantly toward sf 
and smaller details of business mu\ 
ment. Yet almost nowhere is any n 
dividual in a position to challengt' tf 
constitutional validity of a partleyL'f 
order, Management's only appeiil is iu 
Congress. ■ 
In Its report on rent controls, th^^ 
Smith Committee illuminated a seeaii 
oppressive tendency in ^nir prevuilii. 
emergency bureaucracy : 

"Judging from testimony of OP A otl\ 
cmis before this Committee, the attrmf 
has been made to stretch as far as p 
ble the scope of discretionary authi 
rather than to determine with care tin 
reasonable limiUs that should be. arn! 
were intended by Congress to be> dra\^ 
in the exercise of the authority granti^i 
They further testified that they had 
failed to exercise certam discretional 
powers granted under the Act to corn - 
inequities and to do justice to inri 
viduals, because of the administratis 
difficulties involved." 

This conclusion of the Committee un- 
derscores a universal experience a dr 
position of bureaus to use to the utmo 
their powers and authorities Uffahust 
citizens, while often neglecting equaJ 
power and authority to protf cf and fh 
frml basic constitutional rights of ih' 
same citizens. George Washington un 
derstood these dangers when he wamer f 
in his Farewell Message against "thrr 
love of power and proneness to a bus* 
it which predominates in the human 
heart/' 

That the problem is as real today n 
in Washington's time is demon strate^s 
by the editorial plaint of the New York 
Timrft as recently as January 27, 194 i 
"Congreas delegates powers in a reck 
less, wholesale fashion and then 
shocked at the results/* 



Pseudo<*courts set up 



I 



it^ 



IN the field of general price manag" 
ment» the Committee found that OP A 
in many Instances, had carried on it^ 
activity "by unauthorized regulatioij 
and deliberate misinterpretation of 
acts of Congress/" In establishing 
own appeals procedure, OP A had *'set up 
an amazing system of pseudo-court 
that impose drastic and unconstitutional^ 
penalties." Such penalties, the Comml^B 
tee continued, tram pie ruthlessly ove^ 
the freedom of American citizens and 
deprive them of property rights ami 
liberties without due process of law/' 
The Committee recommended that, t 
the future, no administrative agency b 
permitted **to create mock courta to try 
offenders. '* 

"This amazing and dictatorial seizui 
of the judicial and legislative functiots 
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A SECOND WAR YEAR REPORT TO GUARDIAN POLICYHOLDERS 

War requires the most effective use of manpower and materials. We 
therefore are using« for a second year, this nnethod of presenting 
to you the features of your Company*s operations in its 84th year. 



SECURITY BEHIND YOUR POLICY 

Policy and claim reserves as provided by State laws 
increased by $10,530,000 to a new high of $161,980,000, 
Funds set aside by the Company for war, postwar and 
other contingencies increased by $510,000 to $7,520,000. 
Guardian investments are of the highest grade and the 
market value of Guardian securities held is $2 ,060,000 
more than the statement values on which the above 
Bgures are based. 

YOUe 1^44 POLICY DIVIDEND 

The Guardian has paid dividends to its insurance 
policyholders uninterruptedly for 76 years. For 1944, 
dividends to policyholders will be on the same scale as 
for 1943; $2,1 10,000 has been set aside for this purpose. 

YOUR COMPANY AND THE WAR 
Life insurance has two special war jobs. First, your 
premiums, with those on 177,000 other Guardian poli- 
cies, provide funds to finance the war. Guardian invest- 
ments in United States Government bonds and Cana- 
dian guaranteed securities totalled $18,550,000 in 1943 
— more than the total premiums collected from policy- 
holders. Thus, funds behind your policy were directed 
both to "back the attack" and to provide your policy 
with the safest possible backlog of security. 

Our second war job is like that of every other Amer- 
ican enterprise — furnishing manpower. The Guardian 
organization has furnished to the armed services over 
70% of its male employees under age 45, 

LOOKING BACK TO 1943 

Taxes were high. War bonds were bought by Americans 
in ever -increasing amounts. Yet new Guardian policies 
purchased amounted to 15% more than in 1942; fewer 



policies were dropped than in any year since 1920; 
more policy loans were repaid than in any year in our 
history ; and the insurance in force increased 76% more 
than in 1942 to a new high of $553,000,000. 

LOOKING AHEAD TO 1944 

1944 is destined to be a year of great struggle and 
sacrifice and a year of great satisfactions. Of the prob* 
lems facing the country, two call for comment here: 
First, men are returning from war even as others 
leave for war. Your Company has well -developed 
plans for retraining and rebuilding its staff, to provide 
truly modern service as part and parcel of Guardian 
tradition* 

Second, the campaign against an increase in the cost 
of living is one of the major battles of the home front. 
Wartime controls have, so far» limited within a narrow 
range the decline in the dollar's buying power, and the 
stabilizing influence of money being saved up in war 
bonds and in Jife insurance is and will be a dominant 
factor in this battle. 

Your Company is alive to its obligation to make life 
insurance meet the public's needs during the changing 
conditions. Experience with the Graph- Estate method 
of htting life insurance to the individual's needs and 
means, a unique Guardian feature, equips our repre- 
sentative to serve you professionally. 



This report is not designed as a financial statement, A 
copy of the 84th Annual Financial Statement and addi- 
tional copies of the report may be obtained from any 
Guardian ofilice- 

James a McLain, President 



GUARDIAN 



BUY MORE WAR BONDS 

THE GUARDIAN LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Home Office: 50 Union Squore, New York City 

OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 



8 4 YEARS 
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we owe it all |||^ 

Archimedes 



3f 

.i|S«».V^v<^*r_^-^^ 




The greeks never had a word for it, nor did anyone else, until 
old Archimedes came along and invented the "Archimedian 
Screw'* — a device for raising water. 

To Archimedes then* back around 250 B.C., America is 
indebted for the screw principle which is helping build war 
materiel. 

The Detroit Tap & Tool Company is also indebted to Archi- 
medes—for its business revolves around the principle of the 
**Archimedes' screw" It is a debt which we feel can only be 
repaid by creating Taps and Tools which in their quality and 
accuracy are a tribute to a great Mathematician and Inventor, 

The Detroit Tap & Tool Company pledges its support to the 
Four Freedoms of Business — Free Enterprise . . . Free Competi* 
tion . , , Private Initiative . , . Opportunity for Labon These are 
the bases for peace of mind for all when days of Peace come* 



Send for your fr^ copy of '*77ir&^s of Dt*attfiy/' a new 
booklt^t tracing ihe development of thi^ machine acFi?w 
|/iread. Pieane make your request on your company let ttrbead. 





t4 3 2 iUTLER AVENUE ■ DETROIT. MICH* 
LET'S ALL EEEP BACIING THE ATTACK -Buy Mt^f^ B&ada 
TAPS • GROtTNP THIEAD HOBS • THREAD GAGES - SPEaAL THBEAPIKG TOOLS AND GAGES 



►f government by the Executive Branc 
. presents an ominous picture of th 
early, prellminfiry steps to dictatorship, 
**This situation must be changed, and 
changed immediately, if our form of 
government is to endure/' 

The current contemptuous attitude 03 
the Washington bureau chiefs to war 
legislative limitations upon their opera 
tions is projected faithfully in the re 
sponse of William H. Davis. Chairman o; 
WLB. to the Smith Committee's report 
**If Congress/* he said, *'does not ln< 
tend that the Board should continue ti 
deride wartime labor disputes. Congress 
should so instruct the Board/* 

This language assumes that any ad 
ministrative board, once crvated. h 
free range to do what it will until Con^ 
gress, by specific mandate, stops it. Th 
whole system of constitutional law, o: 
course, works in precisely the opposit' 
direction; nobody in the Executiv 
Branch has authority to do anything 
until Congress gives him the power. 

How did Congress happen to delegat 
such vast discretionary powers? Th' 
question was answered frankly in the' 
historic Supreme Court debates in th 
Senate, in 1037. A journalistic intimat 
of Prof. Rexford G. TugweH, a forme! 
publicity agent for the Rural Resettl 
ment Administration, wrote: 

Origin of recent laws 

^'EVERYBODY knows that, since Marct 
1933, the federal laws have been drafted 
at the west end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and that on many occasions Congres 
has had to mark time until the admlm^ 
tration draft of the measure arrived fo^ 
passage. So the men who do the draft Infi 
of the laws are no longer at the Capitol 
but are .scattered through the Executive 
Departments; and if there is need for 
later judicial interpretation, the judge- 
ships should be given to the men whc 
prepared and eased through the men 
ures involved/' 

This is perhaps an excessively franic'' 
and overly simplified treatise on our 
present confusion in constitutional lawj 
and procedure. Yet the trend of event 
in Washington since it was published 
on March 23, 1937, gives the statemer 
some ihistorical significance. 

In 1939 Congress made an earnest 
fort to pull bureaucracy's claws, by 
means of the Walter-Logan Bill, which 
would have required advance publh 
hearings on all administrative regula- 
tions. It also would have estabUshed an<i 
regularized appeal procedures again ^1 
executive rules within the econoM,i. 
reach of the great body of citizen.s 
Passed in both houses by solid majori- 
ties, this measure was vetoed by 
President, 

Today such a law might go far toward 
reestablishing constitutional security in 
the United States. To many minds the 
presentation of the first Bill of Eights, 
as set down by Thomas Jefferson, i.s^ 
more Important to the country than 
second Bill of Rights, as set down by th* 
National Resources Planning Board, and 
transmitted to Congress in the Presi- 
dent's message of January 11, 1944. 



[ussia— tustomer 
and Competilor 

(Continued from page 30) 
with what he has done but must feel that 
he should do better.*' 

That trait is characteristic of the 
Soviet Union, An extravagant claim of 
what it is going to do» or even is doing^ 
may become an actuality quicker than 
expected. These emotional people are 
doggedly persistent. A few months after 
that visit, I heard that the husky young 
superintendent had collapsed from over- 
work. Many do» also contrary to another 
popular fallacy that Bolsheviks are bet- 
ter talkers than workers. 

What the Soviet Union can give in re- 
turn for all the materials which it will 
want from the United States is an im- 
portant factor in trade between the two 
countries. Without exports it could not 
have established the rather unusual rec- 
ord among countries doing business 
with the United States of paying for 
what it receives. It has gauged its past 
purchases by its taxing power at home 
and its exports abroad. It has had a 
steady market in the United States for 
many commodities — the number is sur- 
prising — and may supply more in the 



HOW TO 

Control Furnace Atmosphere 





Have a Cities Service Engineer^ 
with the aid of the Industrial Heat 
Prover, take a test reading* of any 
combustion equipment in your plant. Note 
percentage 'of needless excess oxygen in the 
furnace atmosphere as registered o£i the 
Heat Prover dials. 






50¥FCT0 

Before the war, furs were our 
lorgest Russian import in value 

future. A tabulation hy E. C. Ropes, 
Chief of the Russian Division of our De- 
partment of Commerce, lists 202 dilTer- 
ent commodities which we imported 
from the Soviet Union in the 16 years 
ending with 1941, American importers 
can obtain the list by writing and also 
may be interested in knowing that 
Amtorg already is booking orders for 
delivery after the war- 
Furs were the larg^est import in value, 
making more than half of the total. 
Manganese was the largest import when 
figured in bulk. The land is rich in al- 



The Cities Service Eagineer may 
then evaluate the Heac Prover 
analysis against his data and curve 
charts which are the Standard of Efficiency 
for the particular equipment < . . and make 
recommendations for correcting the defect 
— which in this case would reduce excess 
oxygen to Yi%^ 



THE CITIES SERVICE HEAT 
PROVER reveals the degree of waste 
caused by air deficiency ( excess fuel ) , or 
the degree of waste caused by dilution 
(excess air). Through unique means 
these conditions are measured directly on 
the two Heat Prover dials , one indi- 
cates rhe percentage of unused combus- 
tibles and the other the percentage of 
excess oxygen which may be present in 
the spent gases* These readings are con- 
tinuous and can be made at any instant, 
from combustion samples taken from 
any part of the furnacej pit or crucible 
atmospheres. 



(2oupOn TODAY TOR AN INDUSTRIAL 
HEAT PROVER TEST OF YOUR EQUIPMENT -AT NO 



COST OR OBLIGATION TO YOU. 



C Avai table Orjly iff Cifit't S&rt'he MaFivti^g 
Terrftory Eaii p/ ihe Ro^ky M&stntaim.} 




r 



ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 



CITIES SERVICE OIL CO, 

Room 166 
Sixty Wall Tower 
Kvw Yofk 5, New York 

Heat Prover Test, 
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cutting down time today . ^ 





ler kr- 

the UniUU Slatesi. 11 haa 
iinlimited supplies of pulpwooil, vege- 
tfible drugs, flax and endless raw mate- 
rtals and such staples as sausage -cas- 
ings, bristles, licorice root, caviar *and 
muflhrooms. 

Undismayed at the destruction of war. 
the Soviet Union records the new which 
It has built. The 1,154 mile Pechora rail- 
road fniin the Kara Sea tn Kotlas Junc- 
tion, southeast of Archangel, has been 
eomph^ted. It brings out coal and timber 
from the Arctic and oil from a refinery 
at Ukhta. North of the Arctic Circle 
with its drifting snow» the temperature 
is 40 to 60 degrees below zero but in 
.summer under a sun which never sets, 
the tundra thaws and sand ballast was 
hauled hundreds of miles to keep the 
railroad from disappearing in the 
swanips- Another railroad was built on 
the ri^^ht bank of the Volga River. 

I 

I Progress, a community affair 

' THE Farkhad hydroelectric station on 
the Syr Darya River, to be the third 
I largest in the Union, was started only 
I last February, 70,000 farmers volunteer- 
' ing for digging while their wives and 
neighbors cared for their crops. The 
Xorth Tashkent Canal, irrigating 2,500,- 
UOO acres for grain and beets, was com- 
pleted with similar labor. At Magnito- 
gorsk, the largest blast furnace in Eu- 
rope was put into production. A pipe 
rolling plant was erected at Chelyabinsk 
in six months where previously such a 
Job had taken two years. A new factory 
is turning out automobile spare parts at 
Kra.^nodar. An all*year highway has 
been built over mountains whose earth 
never thaws to Yakutsk. 

A dozen new factories produce sec- 
tional prefabricated log houses, replac- 
ing the old picturesque style. The Rus- 
sian log izba was the first prefabricated 
house, the logs cut, measured, mortised 
and fitted by hand in the forests before 
they were floated down a river to be 
reassembled into a house. 

Exploration, scientific research and 
art have continued with tlie material 
existence. New deposits of iron, man- 
ganese, fire clay, molybdenum, tung- 
sten, mercury, tin, antimony, aluminum, 
gold and other metals are announced. 
Uzbek has started to grow tea, the uni- 
versal Russian drink, and presents a new 
fruit, a hybrid of tangerine, lemon and 
orange. The 1,000-acre expt^rimentai 
farm •in Tashkent— the Union is third 
among cotton raising countries— has 
grown dark brown, blue, dark green, 
emerald green and khaki colored cotton. 
Cork, of great demand in the United 
States, is being stripped in the Siberian 
taiga (forest) from the tree known as 
Amur Velvet 

The Academy of Sciences holds its 
learned sessions, has an expedition on 
Mt. Ararat studying cosmic rays of 
which Noah never dreamed: other sci- 
entists are on ice in a 12, 900- feet high 
obser\'atory atop Fedchenko Glacier 
which waters Tadjikistan and the ethno- 
TRIATiO AlUMlNUM CASTlNOS...rATTiRNS...TOOi$ logical branch of the academy has jjro- 
TOOl Df SIGNING. ..PRODUCTrON nocilSiNO I duced a study on "Life and Culture of 
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lotlay, time is the world's most valuable com- 
modity. Every lime a plane is finished . . . every 
lime a tank is turned out . . * we shorten the time 
between now and ' V" Day* 

And time will still be vital in the post-war indus- 
trial world. Production facilities will be tremendous. 
Sales will flow to those plants which can produce 
at low cost. 

Here at Acme, our staff engineers are trained to 
j^ave time for you today and cut costs for you to- 
morrow. Do you need a special tool? Acme can 
design and build it. Is there a prob- 
leJB in your production line? Acme en- 
pineers may have the answer to that 
problem. 

Acme products. Acme engineers have 
helped many metal -working manufac* 
turers with their production problems. 
Why not see what %ve can do for you? 



FOR ViCTORY 

BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMf»5 

ArmV'Nivir '"E** Award 

Whiir Star, fot comiii- 
urdl hiah production. 




OATtON, 0N)0 



a Pilots letter advises : 

"Se/ifier ^ 8u/eA" 



SHE is a three-star mother, 
with one son an Army 
pilot, one a Navy flier, one an 
Army cadet meteorologist — 
and a wartime job of her own 
to handle. 

When a letter came from the 
one who has been out in the 
Pacific for 15 months— much 
of the time in a big Liberator 
bomber — she passed it on to 
us, with quite needless apol- 
ogies about "a mere mother's 
pride'* in her son's good 
efforts. 

She sent it on because her son 
wrote: 

^^These engines I fly behind 
are built by Buick, so I have 
the tit in osf faith in them. You 
take care of them and theyHl 



take care of yoti/'^ 

And you can be mighty^ sure 
that made us feel good. 

But listen to wlxat the mother 
added and see if you wouldn't 
feel both proud and a bit 
humble in the face of such 
obvious appreciation: 

''Thank God" she wrote, 
''that if our modern machines 




must be used as instruments 
of war, Buick does build 
them. It means much to us 
mothers of men that, as they 
defy death in tfie skies, you 
have done your best to see 
them through" 

Yes J we have done our best. 
And we are glad that best has 
been good enough to give 
fighting men faith in Buick- 
built war goods. 

But who wouldn't try to 
better his best when to such 
faith you have added the sin- 
cere gratitude of mothers 
who send their sons to fight 
for us? 

Certainly we shall — every 
hour of every day— from now 
till Victory! 



£^Yty Sunday Afiernmn^ GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE JIR -^NBC NeHw^ 

r 



> BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ^ 
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For oay rnoli* 
•f typ«wril«f 




Cost You less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 

Buriciuqbs ribbons are mcxnuJac l:uir#d from 

cafiQnjB d*l#rniin«d by iufroughn' T*ars 
•xpferi«nc« in (H* business machm* b*l4. 
A rftnge cif tolors ond color combinBllDnii 
lot oU makes tYP^'wriiftrSi ai w<rll as 
for olhtr types of buKiness machiEivs. 
Sdv« 10' r to AO' on youT various ribbon 
coats through Buirou^hit Dinceunl PurchdS4 
|>|ani«. Cal] youi local Burroughs olfica foi 
crQTnpJvl* d|«1ai|ft, or wril« Burroughn Addm? 
Nachtn« Company, D^efoii 32, Michtgcirt. 



Burroughs 

SUrpUES FOI lUIINEN MMHINEI 




When The Going Is Tough 

Handling blasted silica mck at the rate of 
100 ton!i per hc5uf is a tough job for any 
shovel. But, it's juit another task which a 
Le Hoi Engine takes in its stride wiih plenty 
of reserve power left over. Leading build- 
ers oi tirnst ruction machinery, drilling and 
piifiiping rigs, agricultural machinery^ and 
other equipment appreciate the rugged pow- 
er, the economy, and the dependability of 
Le Roi engines. Investigaie ihc advantages 
of using a Le Roi Engine in your product. 



Wrrtf for details* 



Le Roi Company 

1702 South S8th Street ''^lO^ 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin LE ROI 



largely on old 
Russian reports from Alaska. Labora- 
tories announce new drugs and serums 
and advances in Banitatlon and nutrition. 
Longfellow has been translatt'd into Ar- 
menian* *'Hamlet" rewritten to suit less 
mt^lancholy Russian tastes, the Bolshoi 
Theater in Moscow is enjoying lis UBual 
successful season of opera and ballet, 
the art theater ci^lebrated it,H forty-fifth 
anniversary and Shostakovich has mit- 
ten his eighth symphony, now being 
scored for the United States, 

Moscow school enrollment is 530.000. 
some 54,000 more than in 1942; 50,000 
young people are in art and music 
schools: the annual chess tournament, 
Russia's favorite indoor sport, produced 
a new champion; new records were made 
in track and swimming and athletic 
meets were as usual but with a military 
tinge. 

All this is at a time when every man, 
woman and child is toiling and getting 
only the bare necessities of life so the 
armies on the front %vill have the mate- 
rials and strength to fight. Women and 
children do the men's work, in the mines, 
in the lumber camps and more than all 
on the farms. 

Before the war, the Soviet Union was 
second only to the United States In in- 
dustrial production. In 1920, its industry 
was only one-seventh of what it had 
been in 1913* In 1937, its output was 
seven times that of 1913, 49 times what 
it had been only 17 years earlier 

And remember that this is a country 
which came out of the last war. 25 years 
ago, in revolution. Today it has ISO,- 
000,000 united people who not only have 
the energy and willingness to work* but 
have learned how to produce in the niod- 
ern way. 

Today Russia is not only on the vdn- 
ning side. The exploits of her armies 
have increased confidence at home and 
respect abroad. War^s alliances and the 
handclasps of leaders have established 
her on a new basis of world friendships. 
Political courtships, it is true, may be 
fleeting but business is unsentimental 
and durable. When the postwar surmises 
and arguments have died down, Russia, 
with wise leadership and careful plan- 
ning added to her rich gifts of nature 
and her irrepressible human vitality, 
will be a tremendotis customer— and a 
powerful competitor. 




ADDRESSES STAY ON 

when they're 
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PERFECT COPIES 

in Quick Time/ 




For 
engineering, 
tool detign, 
plant plannifig 
depart inefiti 
and gentral 
office 



WITH 
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ElectrO'Copyist 
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Eight Years of Social Security 



By OONN LAYNE 




DEMOCRACY would no doubt 
become unworkable if its citizens did 
not believe in it and take an active part 
its functioning- The same can be said 
about social security^ The success of our 
social security program depends upon 
active and intelligent participation of: 

1. Busirvess men, the employers who 
contribute the largest share of the 
total costs» do much of the pre- 
hminary record-making and book- 
keeping, and forward all the pay-roll- 
tax payments to the state and federal 
treasuries. 

2* Employees, the workers who con- 
tribute at least one per cent (and 
sometimes more) of their wages to 
support the program » and who are 
vitally concerned with the treatment 
of applicants applying for benefits^ 
recipients receiving benefits, and the 
smooth and efficient operation of the 
benefit-payment process. 

3* Administrators, the public servants 
who are responsible for carrying out 
the intent and purpose of the program 
in a practical, comprehensive man- 
ner. 

Each of these groups has its own in- 
terest, experience, and viewpoint — the 
combined effort will make for better 
laws and administration. 

Since the Social Security Act first be- 
came national law in August, 1935, more 
than 72,000,000 social security cards 
ave been issued. For the first four years 
he Act provided old-age insurance for 
he worker only, but the 1939 Amend- 
ents extended the coverage to include 
enefits for members of the worker's 
family after he retires (at age 65) and 
after his death. 

As it now stands our Social Security 
law provides for ten distinct but related 
programs divided into three major 
categories : 



EMPLOYMENT Security is a double^ 
feature program. It aHempts to find 
another job for rhe unemployed 
worker; and if thof is not possible then 
out-of-work benefits are forthcoming. 
Every state has a program of this kind. 



ALMOST 67^000,000 living persons now hold social 
security cards; constituting 63 per cent of the popula- 
tion more than 14 years of age. Close to $10,000,000^- 
000 in pay roll taxes have been paid to dote. Some 
2,000,000 business men have contributed more than 
three-quarters of the total 



Social Insurance! consistmg of Smplou- 
ijitjnt Security providing hoth public 
employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance J and Old' Age and Bur^ 
vivors Insurance. 

Public Assistance to the Needy, con- 
sisting; of Old-Ai^e Assistance^ Aid to 
the Needy Blind , and Aid to Depen- 
dent Children* 

Health ond Welfare Services, consist- 
ing of Child'Wolfare Services , Scr^ 
xnces for Crippled Children, Maternal 
and Child -Health Services ^ Retraining 
for Disabled WorkerSf and Public 
Health Service. 



The public employment service (the 
United States Employment Service) 
and the Old- Age and Survivors insur- 
ance programs are administered entire- 
ly by the federal Government. The other 
eight programs are operated by the 
states with federal cooperation and fi- 
nancial aid, usually on a 50-50 basis. 

Before the war, the states operated 
the public employment service with 
federal cooperation and financial assis- 
tance supervised through the Social Se- 
curity Board of the Federal Security 
Agency in Washington. At present, how- 
ever, the United States Employment 
Service is administered by the War 
Manpower Commission. About 1,500 
USES offices are scattered throughout 
the country. In some S.OOO other places 
having no office, a traveling 
i^^H agent of the USES comes at 
regular intervals to put men in 
touch with jobs and x^tce versa. 

Because the public employ- 
ment offices are closely tied into 
the state unemployment sys* 
terns — the same ofiice which 
helps the worker to get a job 
also takes care of the claims 
for out-of-work compensation 
— the states' desire for imme* 
diate return of the USES to 
their control is obvious. 

This is particularly so, now 
that the placement problem is 
changing from one of recruit- 



ing labor to one of finding jobs for men. 

If the public employment service can- 
not offer an insured worker who has 
been laid of[ another suitable job right 
away, the applicant for work can 
file claim for unemployment benefits. 
After a specified "waiting period" — 
usually one or two weeks^ — the benefit 
payments begin on a weekly basis. In 
most states these benefi^ts amount to 
about half the worker*s regular weekly 
wage but are limited to a maximum—in 
11 states it is |20, in most states it is 
¥15 a week- The minimum payments i 
most states are set at $5 a week, but 
few states make them $10, Only the Dis- 
trict of Columbia allows additional bene- 
fits for dependents. The number of 
weeks during which unemploymenl 
benefits may be paid runs from 13 to 20 
in the different states. 

Casual labor, farm and domestic 
workers, the self-employed, and those 
working for non-profit, educational, re- 
ligious, or charitable organizations are 
not covered by the unemployment com-, 
pensation systems, nor are the em- 
ployees of small firms in most states. 

Every state covers those working for 
employers hiring eight or more em- 
ployees during 20 weeks of the year. 
Other states cover smaller firms. In 
some dozen states, the law says "one 
or more** employees. 

To provide the money for the unem- 
ployment benefits the "covered** busi- 
ness men contribute a pay roll tax on 
the first $3,000 of the worker's wages, 
amounting in most states to 2.7 per 
cent* A few states require a wage tax 
from the workers also. To pay for the 
costs of administering the system, em- 
ployers having eight or more employees 
pay an additional three tenths of one per 
cent pay roll tax to the federal Treasury; 
Legally the federal tax is three per cent 
on pay rolls but employers subject to 
state unemployment compensation taxes 
are allowed a 90 per cent offset. leaving 
the balance for administration. In all but 
a few states the employer tax may be 
reduced below the 2,7 figure if he pro- 
vides reasonably regular work. Employ* 
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crs generally endorse this principle 
kno^^Ti as "experience rating." 

In the light of past experience, some 
employers as well as some labor and 
government representatives feel that the 
Unemployment Insurance system is not 
all that it should be. Some believe that 
coverage should be extended to other 
groups and that the disqualification re- 
quirements should be liberalized. Others 



MORE rhan 60,000,000 workers have 
earned credits which apply toward 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits. More than 600,000 workers are 
now entitled to stop work and draw 
benefits — but haven't. Close to $6,- 
000,000,000 have been paid into the 
Treasury for this purpose. Some $450,- 
000,000 has been spent in benefits 



hold that the workers should contribute 
more than they do toward their own 
unemployment protection: and many 
think that too much "red tape" and too 
much "charity patient" atmosphere 
permeate the entire administrative sys* 
tem. 

Old-Age and SurvivorB Insurance pro- 
vides monthly benefit payments for 
workers and their families when the in- 
sured wage or salary earner dies or is 
old enough to stop work in covered em- 
ployment. The monthly payments under 
the system ar^ of two general kinds. 

1, Retirement payments for the quali- 
tied worker after he reaches age 65 
and stops work; plus additional 
amounts for his wnfe if and when she 
is 6&, and also for his children until 
they are 16, or 18. 

2. Survivors' payments lor the chil- 
dren of an insured worker until they 
reach 16, or 18 if in school; also for 
the vtidow while she has such children 
in her care: for the widow if and when 
she Is 65; and to dependent parents 
at age 65. if the worker has left no 
widow or young child. 

If the worker has left no survivor en- 
titled to monthly benefits, lump-sum 
paj^ents are made. These may go to 
the widoWt widower, child, grandchild, 
or parent, in the order named. If no 
such relative survives, the lump sum 
may go to other relatives or friends who 
paid the burial expenses. 

To pay for this protection the worker 
and the employer are each taxed one 
per cent on the first $3,000 of wages. 

More than 700,000 persons are now re- 
ceiving monthly benefits. The average 
monthly payment to a single worker is- 
about 123; for a man and wife it is a lit- 



tle more than $35: for a surviving wdow 
with two children it is around $47. 

As it now stands, there is a wide- 
spread belief that the old-age and sur- 
vivors' insurance system could stand 
adjustment. Many leaders in the fields 
of busmess, labor and government hope 
that this type of coverage will be ex- 
tended to all workers includmg those 
who. it would seem, are most likely to 
need it: the casual^ the farm 
and the domestic workers. On 
the other hand, collecting the 
tax from such workers^ as well 
as from their employers, would 
he difficult, and serious thought 
as to workable ways and means 
IS needed. Then again, the dis- 
qualifying clauses suspending 
the payment of bt^neflts are not 
equitable between individuals. 
Many persons feel that sueh 
shortcomings should be elimi- 
nated as quickly as possible. 

Under the Public Assistance 
provisions of the Social Secur- 
ity Act, the federal Govern- 
ment helps the states in protnd- 
ing cash allowances for needy 
old people (some 2450,000 per- 
sons )» the needy blind (75.000 
individuals ) » and dependent 
children (about 800,000). Each 
state sets up and administers 
its own program for any or all 
three kinds of aid. In states having ap- 
proved plans, the federal Government 
contributes one*half of each allowance 
up to $40 a month — ^the federal share not 
to exceed $20 for adults^ — and less for 
children. 

As to the Health and Welfare Ser- 
vices, the Social Security Act authorizes 
the appropriation of $5,820,000 annually 
for federal grants to the states for the 
state health agencies to use to extend 
and improve services for promoting the 
health of mothers and children especial- 
ly in rural areas and in areas of econom- 
ic distress. The act makes $3,870,000 
available each year for grants to the 
states to enable them to establish, ex- 
tend, and strengthen welfare services 
for the protection and care of homeless, 
dependent, and neglected children* and 
children In danger of becoming delin- 
quent. 

Furthermore, the act provides for fed- 
eral aid for the retraining of disabled 
workers. Each year hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women are disabled 
by accident or disease, and "Vocational 
Rehabilitation" is carried on by 
the states under their o^^m pro- 
grams which are designed to 
help the people return to a nor- 
mal, self-supporting life when- 
ever possible. Methods of reha- 
bilitation include surgical or 
medical treatment: necessary 
artificial appliance; vocational 
training in a suitable occupa- 
tion: and placement in a suit- 
able job. 

In addition to these special 
health services, the act also 
provides for the general exten- 
sion and strengthening of all 
public health services. The fed- 
eral money appropriated to 



this end is used by the states to expand 
and maintain adequate health programs 
at the local level. Additional funds are 
allotted to the U. S. Pubhc Health Ser- 
vice for the investigation of diseases and 
related problems of nationwide or inter- 
state character. 

It is apparent that the Social Security 
Act was designed to prevent and to re- 
lie%'e the misfortunes that eome when 
earnings are cut off by unemployment, 
old age, blindness or death: when chil- 
dren are left without support or neces- 
sary care; and when the health of the 
community is not properly protected. 
That it is an undertaking not un com- 
mendable nor of pica3*une proportions 
everyone will agree. 

This country has always made an ef- 
fort to care for its poor and Indigent — 
frequently in a haphazard fashion. So- 
cial security is an effort to meet this 
need in an orderly, thoughtful way in- 
stead of hastily in a period of emotional- 
ism. Those who complam of the cost of 
social security should, therefore, deduct 
their ovm guess as to what unorganized 
relief would cost. 

There are many, however, who be- 
heve that the ifumrance aspects of the 
act do not go far enough. Some feel that 
the benefits are too small. Others point 
out that the worker is covered if dis- 
abled by accident while on the job by 
the various workmen's compensation 
laws, but that the worker is not pro- 
tected from loss of income due to acci- 
dent or sickness away from the job; nor 
is the mother-to-be protected from losa 
of income during pregnancy and shortly 
thereafter* There are government, labor, 
and business leaders who feel that some 
type of compulsory program along these 
lines may be necessary to alleviate such 
hazards. Others feel that private hospi- 
talization plans, and accident and health 
policies o^ered by American insurance 
companies— through the group plan if 
necessary— is a better way to meet the 
problem. Still others point to the splen- 
did record of the Blue Cross Plans spon- 
sored by civic leaders, hospitals and the 
medical profession, which now has near- 
ly 14,000,000 Americans protected 
against the cost of hospital care. 

Almost everyone will agree that so- 
cial insurance, no matter how broad, can 
never assure complete protection be- 
cause there is no substitute for produc- 
tive employment- 
Much of the turmoil and debate over 
social security issues seem to stem from 



MORE fhan 5,000,000 persons are de- 
pendent upon Government support of 
some kind. More than 2,500,000 per- 
sons ore totalty disabled. About 3,- 
000,000 families have no member 
who should be gainfully employed 
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that men may 
LIVE 

to build a better world 



III this flu^k is the furci' of life. I know.*, 
for I have seen its work, 

I have seen the livid look of pain and shock 
and utter C'xiinustion change to the clearer 
pallor of normal illness, I have seen lips 
blue with approaching death regain the 
hue of health. 

I have seen these thui^ts. I have seen death 
defeated. 

And I have felt gratitude deep bejond 
expression that men and women have given 
gladly of their hlood that other men may 
live,,. that useful lives may be prolonged to 
their full term* 

For blood batiks and the plasma that 
goes to the front are bulwarks again vSt 
encroaching death. 

To them, I , . .and you , . .and men and 
women in every land . . . owe a debt 
too great ever to be repaid save by our 
working and our striving to build a better, 
freer world. 



1 



SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 




The modern miracle of Uie^vlt^g^ through In- 
direct transfusion— of either whole blood or of 
bfodd plaama— is poiifiibie because the life fluid 
can be precision-filtered. From whole blood, 
minute clora and orher precipiT^ttt'd mutter are 
neaioved. From plasma alt tissue jind other 
solids are removed* 



Multjporc str€itched over an electric liftht to 
show typical pore structure. The porosity of 
this RpL'ciallsed rubber— a development of 
United Stales Rubber Company^^can be con^ 
trolled so that tt may be produced with as 
many as 64til> pores to the square inch or as 
few as 1100. 



The lives of sufferers from toss of blood or deplc*^ 
tion of blood supply, are far more sure of bein^ 
saved today than evur before because blood and 
plasma can be banked for Immediate transfu- 
sion— ^ivheiber in modern^ fully equipped hospitals 
or on ihe battle front. Your local Defense 
Council can teli you about blood donor titrvice* 



LiUtn to th^ Philhiirmmic Symphony program Qttr the CBS neiutkrM SMtsd^sy aftemom, 3:00 to 
4^$& Car/ Van Dcrcti tMfid a guest star present itn inter lade of bistoricai sisttiftcattce. 

UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 



1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. • tN CANADA: DOMINION RUBeER CO., LTD. 
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YOUR post office is hand ling more 
niiiil lhan rver b^fort'^and with 
It ^y; nmnfjt>wfT. (iive it a "hand** by 
addrpssing mull clt*arly and correctly 
• • • fcy includinff th*^ zone numbir • . . 
by obsi'rving all postal regulations 
, • ♦ and in your office, by using 
nsodorn maibhandlin^ equipment 

( ' OM \i E m i A L Co.vr b o ls ]\ 1 etcred 
Mail Machines seal, imprinU post- 
mark, count and slack outpoirig Ictlcr 
rnuiL and account for aU postage 
spent. They are also adapted for quick 
prepsirat ion <*f parcel post shipments. 
They climinale sortinfj and cam^elling 
operations in the ix>st ofllce — and in 
your own ofike, save muijpuwtT and 
speed production* 

Today the mailrcKmi h *'the heart 
of every office/' And it will gitin ftir- 
Uier importance when Victor^' brings 



a faster-moving business world. S<^ 
you should plan your new, postwar 
niailrwan now — with the help of our 
specialists. 

E( I ui pni en t for Com pi t*1 p ^ t a i lr< m i in 
Service will be in prmluclion a^iain a.^ 
soon as we finish today's big job of 
making .30 calilier M-1 Carbines for 
the Armed Forces* 

Mtftrvd Mail Syitemi * . «. ^0«fol and Par<«l 
Ptttl SccilcK * . , t*tt»r Op«n«r» . . . Ervvvlsp* 
S«o1ers * « m MulTipoif Stomp Alfijctri • • . 
Mailroom Eqilipitionl. (Many vniH oviv'dbi«J 




Uf'$ Give to the 

RED CROSS WAR FUND 




COMMERCIAL 
CONTROLS 

OfVflfOfl 9f 

NATIONAL POSTAt MfTER CO. INC 
ROCHiSTEi a. H y 

§^AHCHk% AND *OENCflS IN PBlMClPAi CiMfS 



two opposing poUtical concepts: 

1 , The fotolifarian idea that the state 
Is supreme and the source of ail wis- 
dom, and that It should look after the 
lives of all its citizens In every detail. 

2> The ideo that a reosonoble, adult 

citizen in a free economy prefers to 
plan his own life, and that the state 
should only provide minimum floors 
under which the standard of living 
cannot drop. 

Social security is here—and it is 
growing. Even if the prog^ram w^as 
complete and the coverage adequate, 
its pattern would still change with the 
years. But. regardless of its growth or 
its popularity, social security will never 
remain a success unless high levels 
of productive employment are mam* 
tained throughout most of all the years 
ahead. 

In fact» Sir William Beveridge re- 
peatedly pointed out that the Beveridge 
Plan ( for use in England ) is based upon 
the assumption that employment over 
the years will run more than 90 per cent 
of the possible, otherwise his plan would 
not be supportable- 
It is the opinion of many leaders from 
every field of endea%^or that, if our own 
social security plans are to succeed, they 
must be financed on an equal basis by 
both employer and employee, and ad* 
ministered largely at the local leveL 
Any other method of financing or of ad- 
ministration would lead to indifference 
as to the costs or the problems of ad- 
ministration. And, last but not least, 
labor, government and business should 
make sure that we have no scarcity of 
those adventurous and inventive spirits; 
the job-offerers and job-makers. 
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Modern Law for 
Modern Business 

f Continued from pagc2Jf} 
each grade which users generally take ? 
He did not promise to conform to any 
average either. 

It would not be difficult to oile up simi- 
lar instances, though some of them tend 
to become technical. Does a seller's war- 
ranty survive the buyer's acceptance of 
the goods ? Does it matter, in answering 
the question, whether the buyer had a 
chance to inspect before he took the 
goods? Again, suppose a buyer finds 
that goods being shipped him — cloth for 
garment making say — is not quite up to 
the standard contracted for. But it is 
usable and he accepts a series of deliv- 
eries at a reduced price. Can he, without 
notice, suddenly reject any more of these 
goods and cancel the contract? 

These suggest types of legal questions 
upon which a uniform answer is cer- 
tainly desirable. 

Uniform rules for sales 

THE recognition of the need for uni- 
fVjrmity in our state mercantile laws and 
the desirability of bringing rules up-to- 
date led, in 1906, to the writing of a 
statute known as the Uniform Sales Act. 
The body responsible for it had the for- 
midable title, '*the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws J' This Conference was founded in 
1S92 to promote uniform state legisla- 
tion in subjects where uniformity was 
thought desirable. Its members included 
judges and lawyers from every state. 
They are unpaid, unheralded and un- 
sung. Yet through the years they have 
been doing a great deal of good work. 

One of the wise things they did when 
they came to the law of Sales was to 
procure Samuel Williston to draft their 
uniform statute. They could not possibly 
have done better. Mr* Williston for near- 
ly aU his long professional lifetime has 
taught contracts, sales and other sub- 
jects in the commercial field to students 
in the Harvard Law School. He has writ- 
ten outstanding texts in these subjects 
and knows how to express legal ideas in 
Bkiglish that is crisp and clear, Williston 
produced a statute, with the help and 
advice of the Conference, which was the 
best piece of work that body bad pro- 
duced. Thirty -one state legislatures 
adopted it. 

The Sales Act was followed by other 
Acts, some drawn by Williston, some by 
others, in the commercial field. Bills of 
Lading, Warehouse Receipts, Stock 
Transfer, Conditional Sales are some of 
them. All have been well drawn Acts, 

A great many changes have taken 
place since 1906 when the Sales Act was 
drafted. A world war, a major depres- 
sion and another world war have all had 
their effect on business problems. A de- 
mand came from a responsible business 
group for a new Sales Act. Its proposal 
took the form of a federal statute which 
would be applicable to interstate and 

NATION'S BUSrNESS for M( 



1. THI ARMY MOVES up Joster thor^ks to 
IroHs^i'S^ A single di'vision may have over 300 
troileri tn fiefd service. Troilers ore the flexible 




2. PERISHABLE FHUIT from Califaf n la - .oved 
by trailers. In thii wcrr mofor transport has 
provided the high-speed, point to point ierv- 
ice %o necessory to bring vtlol foods from 
forms la cities. 



x/^ouVe heard it said that this is a 
* '*war of movement". It certainly is. 
Not only do whole armies oiove con- 
stanrly» but the niD%Tment ot supplies 
to the fighting fronts as well as here 
at home is the factor that permits our 
armifs to mo%c forward. 

Motor transport, trucks and trailers, 
provides the margin of safety in our 
ivhnle f ransportfition set-up hecatise 
it is as flexible as the roads themselves. 



woy to corry onythtng Uom m^nitiorii^ 10 full/ 
equipped mochme shap&„ kilchens and communi- 
eotioh units. 




3, IF IT'S ON A rood, troileri con reoch tt. 
More thon 5D,Q00 Americon communities are 
served by trucks and troileri for freight de* 
liverLes. Wofor Troniporf links evBry point in 
the ntxfion to every other point. 



It's the ma PLVK in transportation. 

New Traihnobiles Availabie 

Trailmobile is now making its full 
quota of new commercial trailers for 
\itat civilian use. All Trailmobiles 
permitted by 1044 government allo- 
cations will be made tckhout any iet- 
tip tn prod art ion of trnilers and other 
U r t q u ifi m eft t for the Armed Fo rets, 

W^.itch for Trailmnhiles on the ro.i^L 



THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMFRfCA • ( Ir. nuuin 0]uu - Berkeley I, CaUinniia 

IRAILMOBILE ¥^ 

Commerciai Trailers for War and Peace * T he Vital Link iti Flexibte Transportation 
arch, 1944 



This is the "movingest" war in history ! 




GIVES DETAILS 
ON DEALERS 
AND THEIR 
LINES 




ilLiL>| raluiJC ihv 11 hirlipfuJ m-rvi.T* 
Willi U A-t 'tt u iill furnihh id riirri; han^ 

a^t . lint of u«er», eu . 



Tlw ADVERTISING CHECKING BUREAU Jnc 



Naw Y9tk (16). 77 Modlton Avenu* 
Smn Ffontiico (SJ 11 firtt St. 



WI TH A BASK Of STEEL 

Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 



Steel back of Speed Sweep brashes is the 
b^sis of unique comt ruction for fi^er, easier, 
better sweeping. Block b J4 
to handle. Tufts of longer^ better fibres are 
more compact — provide "spring and snap" 
action. Handle instiintly adjustable to height 
of stveeper - reduces fatigue sind str#iii. 
Speed Sweep brushes arc built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 5 to I * 

fULLY 0U AA ANTiED 
Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous* 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requireim^ntR. Prompt shipment on 
A A- 5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sij^s, and prices today. 



(/ictiirf of »*hitl roi«iliT» floinj; jw* nliciivii 
hy thrir daily nrwHimjH'f iid vwtinirin. Witl«?ly 
UB(«d hy to.^dini; nii<rchun[iiHt^rH tu mc'iiiiurc 
HjcNilfT eoDfj^rntirin. V^ihuiliU'^ if fTntf^rinic \\ 
nrw rjftlij to rt'vrfnl tlt^lfr Huti^|>l<y injurctw; 
lirr^vailitif; rvtail pria w; rsUinl of rnm[»c>tiljv«; 
diBlrilntdon; t-l*!-; etc, 

live Ltiit ijf iirtwfHJctivrt" dviikTH wiifj will \w 
nctivf in pofrt-wnr ern. ACU rf.*ndft ovfj-y nd- 
vcrrtiiM'rficnt in every jlniJy rKtwti|tiiji«r. Scrv- 
io* (rovem any dcwitrtuntc^l Ai^n JtcKt in contin^ 



forefiErn commerce. This group agreed, 
after discusaing the matter with the 
Conference of Commissioners, that it 
would he desirable to have the state and 
federal law uniform on the matter and 
the Conference of Commtsstoners ag^reed 
to undertake a revigion of the Act. The 
Conference, in turn, asked the coopera- 
tion of the American Law Institute. 

That body is just completing a project 
which it en lis "The Reslatement of the 
Law" upon which it has worked for 20 
years. The object has been to rewrite in 
clear and accurate language the funda- 
mental principles of the common or 
judge*made law built up through de- 
cisions over the years in the various 
states. The scope of the undertaking has 
been intentionally limited to exclude 
those subjects in the commercial field 
where the statutes have taken the place 
of the common law. The Institute's work 
has left off, in other words, where the 
work of the Commissioners has begun. 

The two bodies together constitute a 
strong aggregation of legal learning. 
Together they are working upon a xx^xk 
Sales Act, built upon the earlier Act, but 
speaking in terms of modern husinesK 
problems. They expect to finish the Act 
this year. 

Good as this work undoubtedly will he, 
it should not go out alone. Other portions 
of commercial law need attention. 

Clarify all business laws 

WHAT we need is a careful integration 
of all the statutes in the field of com- 
mercial law into a modern commercial 
code. If well done this would make clear 
the rules which business people are to 
follow in their day to day affairs. The 
Conference of Commissioners and the 
Institute have such a project in mimi 
If it can be carried out, successfully it 
certainly would be to the public interest. 

No code, however good, can cover all 
possible situations and remove all the 
legal risks of business life. Human af- 
fairs have a way of getting bey<jnd the 
imagination of any group which sits 
down to provide for future contingen- 
cies. Furthermore, it seems impossible 
to find language so clear that honest dis- 
putes may not arise concerning its 
meaning. But the fact that complete 
clarity and certainty cannot be ever ob- 
tained in the law does not mean that it 
is not highly important to get as much 
as %ve can. 

The project of the Conference of Com- 
missioners and the American Law In- 
stitute is one which practical business 
men may well support. The law under 
which a man does business should be as 
modern as his production lines, as up-to- 
date as his advertising and selling. 

Furthermore, at the end of the present 
war. bui^mess practices and procedure 
will no doubt have been changed just as 
drastically as at the end of the last war. 
It is accordingly to the interest of busi- 
ness men to see that the law of com- 
merce is adequate to its needs. 

Support of this program before state 
legislatures is a practical project w*hich 
every trade association and commercial 
organization might %ve11 undertake. 
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The Marli of Better Envelopes 
For Every Business Need . . , 

TheT#n&ion imprint reproduced 

obove r» oisvronce of fift* 

crofts ma nilifp in envelopef . Ac- 

complrtKmenf^ gained through 

over holf o ci/jtury of mony* 

focturiag quofily env#lop«i it 

•ignifitd by thit unprinL 
• 

TKit mork reflvcti your good 
iVdgmtntr in purchotritg quality 
#nv#lDp«s for moilirr^, pockog* 
ing ond friinf . 



Tension Envelope Corp. 



Him TOtK 14. N ¥. ST, lOUH 7, MO * 
MINtiEAfOUf \% Ml MM* &tS MOtMiS U,lOWA' 
KANSAS CITY • MO.' 
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'Ortgimiitf ■crUw'ff tnr*hpu Cm 



KEEP 'EM OUT 




Smoker^s 

B-B JEEBIE$ 

fS/r£ and BURN) 

Smoking if ALL pKa^iire — w h h Countf 
Doctor Pipe Mixiurtr, Hi"rt*s ^ hv J Couiiir 

selcfction of the choicest tobaccos; skillfuluf 
of the pert'eti moi^ff ninif ^gcrnt . , . pll ihfee O 
ihcKc superior n-' /tigtihet , , .d^fin* 

ii^ly do away ^ r's B-B JFKBIKS 

(Bif^ and Burn) vi i i i illy lurit unseen in 
ordtoiiry tobaccos, J r>' Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Fr£grant-ccxj|-;ind Oh su diflfrrcnu 

Country Dnctor 
25^ 




PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 

If yaur deiiirr dorstt't have II — writr Philip 
Momi A Co.. Ltd.. Inc. iig Fifth Ave., N, Y. 
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(M\Milwaukee Dusfless 

\Dj HUSH COM PANT 



UlOnT win THE lUHR 




faaous AMERICAN FIGHIQIi 

On fhe bdtHe ffonl our fight en, HW Ihe P-38 and 
have proved mor^ than d mdtth agamst oyr 
Ai!ii «nemi«f. On both the war and liom« front 
Flff-Fyf*r Ertmguiihfiri have a ftiagnificsnt record 
in fightinq fire. 

Wh*n lecondi m&An moit lf\ checking fire deitruc- 
Hon and crippltng ioiKss that ysualJy come without 
warning, )fOu can depend on Fyr-Fyters. 
Ktsp your war production plant fully' 
pfOt«ctBd with F^r-Fytert at all tlmei, 
Otfier essential busme&^e^ and irrstitu- 
tJoni nfl*dmg Fyr-Fyter typ« of pro- 
tect? on are hosp [tats, cimics, icboolf» 
piiblic insfitutlon*. hoteli, etc. 
If in doubt regarding your pr«tent 
protection, write us today 

THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dapf-^ Dayton I, Ohio 






Look, Joe! 



There's going to be a tre- 
mertdoiis demand for ctviU 
ion goods when peace 
comes f new survey shows 



I HERE'S going to be a whopping big 
market for a lot of things as soon as this 
war is over. 

Here are some of the details as shown 
by the most recent figures in the U. S. 
Chamber's survey of postwar consumer 
buying intent : 

New automobiles will be bought by 
3,e75.000 families. That means $3,307,- 
500,000 for family automobiles. Used car 
sales, commercial sales» exports^ are not 
included. _^ 

There ig ati immediate market for 
$1,215,910,000 m major household ap- 
pliances. 2,625,000 families intend to buy 
mechanical refrigerators, 2,100,000 
families intend to buy washing ma- 
chines, 2^555,000 families intend to buy 
radios. A lot of vacuum cleaners, sewing 
machines, etc., will be purchased. 

There is an immediate market for 
$711,410,000 in household furnishings. 
People will be buying furniture of all 
kinds, rugs, carpets, linoleum. This con- 
siders present families only. The market 
will be increased by the marriages post- 
poned by the war. 

More than 1.500,000 families intend 
to buy or build a home w^ithin six months 
after the war. That is $7,184,800,000. 

There is a home and farm Improve- 
ment market of at least $7,500,000,000. 
This includes, painting, remodeling, re- 
pairs, additions. 

In this survey 37 per cent of the people 
said they were better off than they w^ere 
a year before. Only 28 per cent admitted 
being worse off. Some are actually sav- 
ing faster than they think because B4 
per cent are putting money into some 
form of saving— as in War Bonds. 

All this adds up to big news for you, 
Joe, in two respects. First you'd better 
save all you can now so you can pay for 
the things you will want to buy when 
this war is over. Second there is going 
to be a lot of business in making and 
selling the things that have been post- 
poned by the war. You have an excel- 
lent chance of having a good job in that 
business if you are looking for a job. 
There is also a good chance that you can 
start your own small business, if you 
want to work for yourself. 

Save your money. Buy a War Bond> 




Htt^ i * MEMORY SYSTEM 

And ihere'i no "torgeliing" on ihe prtiduclion 
line »t Pougtai Aircraff. Boeing ^nd many othit 
large Induiirtes flQBlNSON AEMINDERS wc 
standard at ihe»fr pMni» ^snd they arc kvvpmg 
th^ piQduclicn' line rplling. 

In thii ongm^l, perfo riled caupon notebook . . . 
you joC each ndle. on a le parole coupon . 
and when jtitend^d ro, test it ouf , . . only Itve 
nol«i remain. 

fillflft are itandarcl and obtainable evarywhwa. 
WfllTE to our Indusiflal Dsvalopmenr Oepdrl- 
ment ioi comprate information. 
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HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A. 

The Loeoitjon of " Pearl Horbor" Ndvol Base 
An Overseas int^^gral pari of the L)iiite*j 
SCjiica of America. purfKasinp 5150,000,- 
000 Annually fro in Am«rric{in manufdcturers- 

HonoJultJ!, fhe "Cras» R^^sdi^* t^f ibe Padiif, 
la ffcfcinetl to bt^rcomc the |K}«cwair focel point 
of Air and Steam^liiti navel and comme'tce 
for the entire Pacific area. 

If you are a manufacturer or fiave btiline^^ 
intefests that ^irl require a Representactvc in 
Hkiwaii e^iiperienccd in Overseas Commerce and 
gencrral buiints^ pratrtites in our pan of the 
world, we &alic:if a canncction iviih yott and 
offer lb at xepreventAtton. 

Our comp^iniy is incorporated under the 
Lawi of Hawaii and ha» been actively engag^'d 
m hu%m^i3 (here for many years^ Our Banking 
Reffrenfe^ are the principal banl^^ of Honolulu. 

ALEXANDiR BROTHERS. UMITED 

MAIN Ofttce 

1S0 Merchant St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
238 Virginia Avenue, Son Moteo, Californioi 
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TPe can'fall zvear zvmgs 



WE know how you feel, young 
fellow — that stout heart of 
yours is breaking because you can't 
be up tliere in those army bombers. 
But shucks, what of it? You 
couIdn^t help it that the medicos 
tjimed you down. You wanted to 
f^ht for your country. 

^X%11, what else do you think 
you*rc doing now? YouVc fighting 
— even though your uniform is a 
railroad trackman's overalls. 

Every time men of your courage 
and character come in and apply for 
work that will help shorten the war, 



we of The Milwaukee Road learn 
anew what it is that makes this na- 
tion invincible. 

Out on the rolling prairies, on the 
endless plains of the Dakotas, or in 
the rugged mountains of Montana 
or Washington, the sound of heavy 
war trains rolling over your stretch 
of track is like the roar of a bomber 
to your ears. 

You don't wear wings. But we 
thought the country youVc serving 
ought to know about you- And we 
can tell you that over 5,000 men and 
women of The Milwaukee Road in 



the armed services consider you their 
kind of man. 

* * ^ 

^^Yhej should not ktsve taken a Tailroad man 
for the Army mltss he, himself, clamored 
for military service. He if in as fine a mili- 
iary place as he can ever occupy when he is 
helping run the railroads/^ Golonel J. Monroe 
Johnson^ Interstate Commerce Commission, 

THE 

ilwaukee 
Road 

ii.ooo MiLC mm line m wa m home fionts 
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NATION'S BUSINESS for March. 1944 



Capital Scenes . . . €utd 




Miracle coming up 

THE SENATOR said that Congress 
might pass a miracle before it goes 
home for the harvest. He has always had 
a pretty good opinion of Congress, if 
you give Congress time : 

''Lots of people wont be kind," he said 
plaintively. "Congress puts oi^er some- 
thing simple and sensible and nobody 
watches it because there was no horn- 
blowing," 

There is a reasonable probability that 
Congress will order ComptroJler General 
/arren to have an inventory made of 
all the items ear-marked for war uses. 
This will Ukely distress Mr. Warren, 
irho is forced to watch his force dwindle 
nd his jobs increase, but sooner or later 
ome one will have to attend to this 
chore. It may seem absurd to a people 
who are accustomed to. take regular in- 
ventories in all their grocery stores and 
balance their bank books monthly, but 
no one knows how many factories or 
parade grounds or extra blankets or 
heavy duty trucks we own. No one has 
ever made any effort to make a liat. 
There is loose talk that $50,000,000,000 
is involved, but no one knows. The Sen- 
ator thinks we should find out before we 
try to sell these things after the war : 

''But no one will pay much attention 
when Congress orders it done," 

Might listen to business 

HERE w^e are, he said, approaching the 
worst mess world trade has ever gotten 
into. As soon as peace is declared — any- 
how as soon as the 
guns have cooled off — - 
business men in ail the 
fighting nations will 
be getting ready to get 
back to buying and 
selling: 

"If we go on hating 
instead of trading we 
Sght be fighting for another 40 years." 
The miracle he is hoping for Is that 
merican and British political authori- 
les will permit business on both sides 
the creek to set up some kind of a 
epresentative body to advise the poli- 
ticians on the things they want to buy 
id selL The business men, he said, 
ould get together on their business, 
len they could advise Congress and 
arliament* 

Keep the professors out 

E THINKS there m a chance that 
ongress might do that very thing. It 
still auffering from a heavy hangover 





of the professors and is inclined to think 
that if it can understand the words 
there must be something screwy about 
the proposition. But he thinks the end 
of this era has about come. One by one 
the doubledomes are letting go of the 
controls and going back to their colleges ; 

*'Sure you can quote me to that ef- 
fect/' he said. "Those are my very words. 
Only don't mention my name." 

Right now there are postwar policy 
committees in both the House and Sen- 
ate. Both hope for guidance from Ber- 
nard Banich* He doesn't run very heav- 
ily to faculty meetings. He gets facts. 

Look at the tool business 

SOUTH AFRICA has been asking for 
small tools. Our trade has tools to sell. 
Three or four government agencies have 
been rubbing their 
foreheads over that 
problem. So has the 
Union of South 
Africa's official bodies : 

"On precedent," said 
the Senator, "that 
business of selling 
tools might have kept 
a lot of brains in a fever for months. " 

So a body of American tool makers and 
exporters proposed to the governments 
that they get together with their pros- 
pective customers and sell the tools* It 
was practically an inspired .<>olution* 
That's the way business always worked* 

Same way with cartels 

LONDON and Washington have been 
behind closed doors with cartel trouble. 
On this side the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Justice Department^ — page 
Wendell Birge, who inherited Thurman 
Arnold's affiiction — and the WPB and 
the State Department are hard at it. 
An international tariff commission and 
an international commerce and trade 
commission may be formed. 

"Our folks say cartels are an inven* 
tion of the devil and squeeze the juice 
out of the common people. The British 
say that cartels offer hope that the 
Empire and Commonwealth can regain 
solvency when the war is over. They ap- 
peal to our innate sense of chivalry and 
we retort with lend-lease bookkeeping." 

He does not see how we can make thi? 
British give up their cartels if they do 
not want to do it. They do not want to. 

Wholl pay this freight? 

LIKEWISE the old gentleman is begin- 
ning to worry a little about the rehabili- 



ettWWtlie 'Ontted Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation program. So are some 
of his coadjutors in the Upper House, 
They hate to say anything much about 
it, for fear they may be accused of hav- 
ing hearts of stone. 

"But some of us will try to find out 
just how far this 'rehabilitation* is 
planned to go. It is one thing to carry 
food to the starving and it is another 
thing to take one per cent of our na- 
tional income to rebuild European fac- 
tories to compete with us/' 

He isn't complaining. He's just wor* 
ried. The way UNRRA is set up it seems 
to him we will provide most of the mon* 
ey and be outvoted 40 to one on how it 
'Wiill be spent* If some one would just 
come clean, he says, and tell us what is 
going on he might be satisfied. Maybe 
everything is okay. 

The senator's quaint idea 

HE SEEMS to think — now, get this — ^ 
that if Americans are taken more com- 
pletely into the confidence of the Go%'^- 
ernment it will be due in large part to 
Boss Stalin of Russia: 

"Here's the argument. We had been 
fed a diet of the Four Freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter and even if it seemed 
kind of distant to most of us we took it 
all right. Somehow or other it was go- 
ing to make the world free/* 

Then Mr, StaHn refused to send us 
cards for his own private party. We had 
our new clothes and everythfng but no 
invitation. We began to reason, said the 
Senator, that maybe reassembling Eu- 
rope's states might not be as easy as the 
job first seemed to be. So we began ask- 
ing about the specifications. 

India js in the picture 

IN SOME ill -defined way India seems 
to be getting into the cartel picture. 
There is plenty of trade in India which 
may be had after the 
war. The BT-itish want 
to keep it for them- 
selves : 

*'You can't blame 
'em for that," said the 
Senator. "Bless you, 
that's human nature. 
If we cut in with our 
fancy gadgets and low prices we will 
get a lot of that easy cream." 

Louis Johnson went to India as a 
special representative of the President 
a couple of years ago* and his report has 
never been made public. The Senator 
offers eight to three it never will be. 
When asked about it, Mr, Johnson mere- 
ly runs a temperature. One tiling seems 
sure. If the British cartels sew up the 
I n dm business we'll go hungry to bed. 

What's cooking, anyway? 

FOR instance, said the Senfttor, he has 
a hunch that Mr. Hull is in his unemo- 
tional, hard-headed, slow-going way in* 
teresting himself in some of the postwar 
plans which may be dimly seen under 
the surface. 

"We hear tell on The Hill of schemes 
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lo providft Artierica't fighliri9 
forcei with urtcontam indeed water Peer* 
feis Pumps have gorre to m^t. On ¥arioui 
baHl#f rents, dt seorei of army campi 
aftd in countie^s planH devoted to war 
production, Fearless Pumps are serving. 
On the homefront Peerleis Pumpi Kelp 
increase food productionp supply water 
for hundreds of cities, large and smell, 
and provide a dependable source of 
weter lor mills and factories. 

10 fo 220,000 
Gallans per minute 

Peerfesi Pumps are made in tliree prin- 
cipal types: ( I ) Hi-Ltif, tor producing 
500 to 3500 gallons per hour: (2) 
Turhitie, for producing eny amount of 
water from deep wells; and (3) hydro- 
hit!, fhe propeller type for dewetering. 
AvaSiabJe for any power— direct motor 
drive, bfilt drive, geared heed for en- 
gine drive^ and combination heeds. 

Aik f*>r deicripiive litcraiurr 

PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 

Food Mischmery Corporation 
Factories: 

301 W. Ave. 26. Los Angeles ll« Cd\l 
Canton 6p Ohio 
S«n Jose 5 end Fresno 16. Calif. 

PEERLESS 

HI-UFT • TURBINE ■ HYDRO-FOIL 

PUMPS 
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tmnagement of a lot of things in 
Ku rope -communications and oil and 
Hvnailon and the mercantile marine. The 
same set of names keeps cropping yp. 
\^'e do not know on The Hill whether 
these things are to be private capital 
plus government money, or private 
capital with government backing, or 
iTnment money and government 
:rol. Maybe it's all right Maybe no 
tjne is trying to put anything over on 
any one." 

Bot it looks to him as thoogh some of 
these fancy schemes may run crosswise 
of Secretary HulFs long held idea that 
the way to get trade is to make trading 
eafiy. In which case remember that Mr. 
Hull has friends on The Hill. 




Harping on Mr, Hull 

BECAUSE, he said» there is always 
Cordeil Hull, over in the State Depart- 
ment. He hates to keep on harping about 
Mr. Hull, he says, but 
the fact is he admires 
that old gentleman al- 
most ungovernably. 

"Hull has more pub- 
lic patience than any 
one I ever knew. His 
Department has been 
given the run -around 
by all sorts of bright people in the past 
11 years. But he has kept right on peg- 
ging. He never says anything for pub- 
lication that he shouldn't aay. He 
about as sentimental as a honk of his 
own Tennessee marble. Now and then 
he*d run across the street and slap some 
cards down in front of the President/' 

So he is slowly getting his way. He has 
had more behind the scenes influence 
than most folks understand. 

Inquiry into the Army 

IT LOOKS to the Senator as though the 
Army may come in for some bouncing 
around. Congress, he said, is not pleased 
with some aspects of 
Army finance. That 
Canol project, for in- 
stance, was the sub- 
ject of a report by the 
Truman committee 
that took the hair off. 
But the Army is going 
right on with it. The 
Army pointed with pride to the fact that 
It "turned back" something like $27,000.- 
000,000 of authorizations. That looks 
like a saving, but in fact the Army mere- 
ly refrained from going that much deep- 
er in debt. In the furious haste of the 
first months of preparation, the Army 
spent money extravagantly. Stories are 
continually reaching The Hill that the 
extravagance persists in some elements. 
Congress will never stint the Army of a 
single dollar it needs, but Congress is 
regaining that sense of practicality that 
waSp necessarily, thrown away in the 
first months. 

In the small countries 

"THE folks in my state who favor me 
with their thoughts," said the Senator, 
"mostly think we got into this war to 




lick Germany and i 
on us first. We didn't n<^ed any better 
cuse. We're going to lick 'em good." 

Now talk is going around that w*e w 
have to take charge of tht* reconstitut 
governments of the little countries wh 
they are free, just to see that they a 
set up the way we'd like it. Hitler h 
the same genera! idea. The Senator' 
colleagues are beginning to sa> in Uu 
cloakroom that maybe it isn't any of oi|^ 
busirieHs what kind of governments th^^ 
ha\'e. Maybe the little countries wouldn 
stand for it. 

"If any such proposition were to IH 
put before Congress in definite terms ^ 
know what would happen;" said tli 
Sena tor t "Maybe we can coax someojo 
l(j talk/' 




How many more years? 

PEACE might break out at any tinv 
Germany might surrender uncond 
tionally. There is a limit to the pounding 
any people can take. 
But his friends in the 
services tell him that 
1945 is the earliest 
date for victory in Eu- 
rope. 

"No telling how 
much longer it will 
take to smash Japan." 

The Army and Navy are to be vm 
sidered as workmen at a big job. Whik 
we have been making progress 
rapidly as could be hoped for in Afric 
and Italy, months have passed. Green 
troops do not become good soldiers until 
they have been blooded. Our artilk*r> 
and armor in several notable categor it- 
is not as good as that of Germany, Th- 
German armies are fighting as well u 
they ever did. To move 4,000,000 mi ; 
to Europe, crash through strong defen.^- 
lines, and get into Germany may nieai 
another winter campaign* 

"Not pleasant talk. But we 
as well face it. This isn't merely 
It is n world explosion/* 



migli 
a war 



We're just getting into it 

HE WOULD like to sit on one comer n'' 
Venus, he said — assuming that Venn 
has corners— and look down at this yci* 
1944. America, he thinks, is just begin 
ning to roll. For two years industry ha 
done unbelievable things. Now it ha 
settled dow^ to production. It will ture 
out more of ever>i.hlng, though not a.s 
much of some things^ than it did in 1043. 
There will be fewer complaints if the 
Government gets douTi to business and 
speaks with one voice and not with ten 
or 15 on matters of interest. He thinks 
the business men who have filtered into 
the Government are making their influ- 
ence felt. They are still battling mth a 
terrible mess of administrative bodies 
but they are being met with a willing- 
ness to cooperate now. instead of with 
the fuzzy theories of a few months ago. 
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CAAfrK££P A GOOD MAAf DOIV/V." 



They kept one gtiti going . 

And it j^wept the dunes like a breeze from hell 
. . , and the sound of hullet» ricocheting was the 
sound of ^^andpipers crying akmg utl tht? drt^ttry 
beaches of the world. 

I don't remember very well , . . 

The air stank of €urdite and the earth quaked 
under the roar of our bombs and the surf- beat 
of our shells. And we figured they'd either come 
out of their box or the walls would fall. Our 
orders were to take it . . . (.Tod knows how . . . 
and we had to take it, even if we died^ because 
if we didn*t we were done for, anyhow. 

I don't remember very well . . , 

Except, somebody faked and drew their fire and 
1 went in and put both grenades through the 

slit, ljut the one in my left hand 1 held a little 

too long , . , 

I don't remember very well. 

Somehow, I never thought it would end this 
way. I never thought Fd go home like this. But 
whatever comes next, V\\ lake in my stride be- 
cause in my home town, in my home state, in 
my America, you can't keep a good man down! 

1*11 get along . . . 

Because my America was built by men who 
kept working and fighting and moving on when 



they looked licked and their time was up and 
they were done . , » 

And all 1 ask ia the chance they liad, the chance 
of an individual fighting man when the chips 
are down , . .and the opportunity to go ahead 
in a land where nothing and nobody cuts great 
men down . . . where no false power builds little 
m*»n up , . . where ftcrv man is free to make the 
most of himself and his ability . . , where every 
man and woman and child is a free individual 
. . . free to live their lives as they want them, 
in liberty, and equality. 

That's the America 1 fought for. 

That's the America FU be looking for when I 
come back. 



Here at Ntj,.^h-Kehimitrjr we're builfUng PmU Whitney 
cttifim^s far the Noi^y'& (*fjrs;ai'rs avd (irmmmiri HellvoU 
. . * fiamilioti StfTrHiarri pmpellern fur Vjnhd Nations 
bombitrif , . . govvrmfnt^ binmvfurH^ jmrts for nhips^ jeeps, 
tanka asud IrurH , . . n^ndtiltni prod urf inn Unef; foT Sikomky 
kt'iiaipterst. All uf ur dfrttfcd if* wiitiiittg 

fin -- tror . . , nfffH ti*{ the i^ctU't; ivhen 

• ho,-! /" >r jf.ih:i ttrtd 
" 'h ; ' ii> ,'; , ■ f hit ft tltetf 
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Lvl't Ait BdcJt tha Attack 
Buf iMira Wgr Bonds 




THEY'VE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES! 

• They 're the waist gunners of a Flying 
Foriress; and come Zeros or Me&ser- 
sdimim, you 11 fmd ihein at the two 50- 
talibre gun*) at the lefc. And after that 
B'P has set her wheels down, you're 
apt to find them lighting up a Camel * . - 
foTp a^i the gunner below at the right puts 
it; "Cameb have a full flavor that says 
'welcome' from the first puff. And 1 know 
from cx^^erientCj they're extra mild." 



INSIDE J Hli W AJST of thii i^ort 
everything is Kririly business. Outside 
of ''ofTice hours "—that s when Camels 
come into the picture Oct ri^hi). Extra 
mild, full-Havore*.! . * , and frvyh eivry- 
w'^^rff . . , CAiMELS are packed to go 
round the world, ro fre$h 0tiyu*h^e! 



N THE SERVICE * ^ 



*The fnvorite cigoretle 
wifh men in the Army^ the Nctvy, 
the iAuMtne^f and the Coast Guard 
IS CcimeL (Bused on actual 
$aies records*} 




CAMELS 



• See those belts of bullets feeding into the 
waist guoi above? Evelyn Begj% tester at S, 
Farber. Inc. tests the links ih;it hold those 
belts together^ And like the men who man the 
guns^ her cigarette is Camel. 



If you havener smoked a Camel recently, give 
them a try today* Compare them for taste, for 
your throat ♦ . - your "T-ZONE/" On the basis of 
the experience of millions of smokers, we be* 
lieve you will Itke the extra flavor Camel's cost- 
lier tobaccos give. We belieie your throat will 
confirm the findings of other Camel smokers. 

It. J. RejwlJjTtt*is«T« Co,, Wlntlcfi'Salirtn. ?f,C 



